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after years of hard service it runs cutter bar. 





tear, it is built for life-time service. sturdy, simple, modern de 
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B. F. AVERY & SONS, Inc. (Estabis - 1825) 
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Four points for 
the man who knows 


The Avery-Champion Mower is (4) Independent, angular cutter 
supreme because it is unusually bar adjustment and knife registra- 
strong where strength is needed. Even tion; clean cutting at any angle of 


smoothly and cuts cleanly. At the In addition to these superiorities, 
four vital points of greatest wear and the Avery-Champion Mower is of 
: ign; 
These points are: made of best materials and with 

(1) One-piece, drop-forged steel greatest care—in the world’s finest 
pitman. No wood to break; norivets implement factory. Its two famous 


through wood to wear loose. mames guarantee supreme mower 1 One - pies >e drop- 
& Pp 

(2) Extra long, drop-forged heat- value. > qorsed steel pitman 

ated steel knife-head; extra hard < . Fi “99 ns 2 Extra long. drop- 

treatec steel knife-head; xtra narc at Your Av rery dealer will give you forged, heat-treat 

wearing point. Length avoids break- ietails. He will also tell you ed steel knife-head 
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“Florence” Wagons are GOOD Wagons 


a eo. 


Order 
Through 


Nearest 





Dealer 














Two-Horse Light Running “Florence” Wagon 


MADE AND WARRANTED BY 


FLORENCE WAGON CO., Florence, Ala. 
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The Little Giant Bean Harvester — 


PRICE Harvests the beans right from the row, 
$135 after they are thoroughly matured. 
This is the best method of saving beans, 
F.0.B. Factory 100 per cent germination assured. 
THE LITTLE GIANT will save 20 
bushels per hour. Main axle, caged 
roller bearing. Body easily adjusted 
to suit ridged or level cultivation. Two 
800-pound mules handle it with ease. 
Write for testimonials. 
Manufactured by 


H:z ARDY & NEWSOM, LaGrange, N. C. 





































Turn Your Timber Land Into Money 
With the LILLISTON PORTABLE SAW MILL 


This mill wil! turn your timber into lumber to sell your neighbors, to use 
in = ea ge barns, fences, ete Also fence posts, laths or shin- 
zles oo, there is always a demand for sawed crossties and they bring e 
geod price. THE LILLISTOR is equipped with the best features of np 
mi as a capacity of 3,000 to 6,00) feet per day, and can be erated 
economically. WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER. - 


LILLISTON HARVESTER CO., Albany, Georgia 
MANUFACTURERS “LILLISTON” Portable Saw Mills, Peanut Pickers, 
Planters and Distributors. 
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the Taylor Feed. Costs tinle Raw big money. 

Migrs. of Engines, Boilers, Shingle Milis Drag Saws, 

Edgers, ete Learn whyoursis better. Write today. 
Taylor won Works & Suoply Co., Macon, Ga, 
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HOG LOT weaned litters should 


receive feed and care this summer 


SO 
as to have them in best condition for 
the fall litters. They should not be 
turned in a “woods” pasture and a!- 
lowed to root for tnemselves. TT] 
weaned pigs should be kept groy 
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The Business Farmer’s Calendar 


Timely Reminders of Things We All Know to Do This Week and Next 


I.—Let’s Not Lay By Too Early 


HE time to “lay by” a crop should be determined 
by its freedom from weeds rather than by some 
imaginary date. As a rule it does not pay to cul- 
tivate corn after it begins to tassel. If, however, the 
field is weedy when tasseling, then cultivation will pay 
if it is of the right kind—shallow and thorough, 
Remember that cultivation may be done late for three 
purposes: (1) to kill weeds and thus let the moisture 
and plant food they would consume be used by the 
crop; (2) to break a crust, make an earth mulch, and 
thus decrease the loss of moisture that would pass off 
into the air; and (3) to keep the ground in better physi- 
cal condition for the next crop. This last is of great 
importance when we sow clover, rye, oats, or other fall- 
sowed crops in a growing crop. Late cultivation helps 
make a good seedbed for the late-sowed crop. 


If.—What to Do With Idle Land 


HAT benefit can we get from the idle land by 

putting it to work? Here are some of them: 

Mighty few farms are there in the South that 
don’t have idle hands, idle work stock, and idle imple- 
ments and other equipment in midsummer. Idle land 
has no fertility-restoring crops at work and gets no 
benefit from summer plowing and cultivation or shade 
made by growing crops, and no food and feed can be 
made. Consequently, by putting such land to work, we 
also put man, work stock and equipment to work, and 
when all this idleness is stopped, the crops help the 
land, tillage helps the land, and food or feed or both 
are produced. 

What work can idle land do this summer? It may be 
plowed and harvested or even just disked at intervals 
to keep it fit for many fall crops including pastures, or 
it may be prepared and planted to sweet or Irish pota- 
toes or sowed to cowpeas, soy beans, velvet beans, buck- 
wheat, sorghum, or Sudan grass for grazing, forage, or 
for plowing down to enrich the soil. 


III.—Let’s Have No Loafing Land 


HE common interpretation of loafing is wasting 
time or doing nothing. Land can loaf as well as 
men, mules, and machinery. Land that is loafing 
is not merely “doing nothing,” it becomes the 
devil’s workshop, like the idle mind. It pro- 
duces weeds that grow seeds for more weeds. 
The weeds harbor and aid in multiplying in- 
sects areal diseases to feed 
on future crops. 









Idle land that is not level 
also The great- 
est economic loss that the 
South bears is the loss 
from soil wash. Idle land 
that wastes is not merely 
not working, it is losing 
its power to work. 


washes. 


It is not too late to put 
idle land to work. A hun- 
dred or moré work days remain for all idle lands to 
do a big job before frost, and another big job before 
next winter is past. Two crops by next spring may be 
made frém idle land. 


[V.—Which is Better, Soy Bean or 
Cowpea ? 

OR probably a century the cowpea has been the 

most widely grown legume through that part of 

the South where cotton is grown. In fact it has 
held an important place af a forage plant and as a soil 
improver throughout all the states of the Union. The 
South has lost in soil fertility and in wealth by not 


|. growing more cowpeas. It will continue to lose if more 


cowpeas are not grown in the future. But the cowpea 
has a rival in the soy bean—a rival with four advan 
tages that have not been appreciated by the Southern 
farmer. These advantages of the soy bean over the 
cowpea are: 

1. The soy bean will produce two or three times as 
many bushels per acre as the cowpea. 

2. Soy beans are an important source of oil and meal, 
while the cowpea has no value for either. 

3. Weevils do practically no injury to soy bean seed. 

4. Machinery for the successful harvesting of soy 
bean seed has been brought to a high degree of perfec- 
tion and is obtainable at a cost comparable to that of 
small grain harvesting machinery. 


V.—A Summer Building Program 
OME of the items on the farm program now 
these: 


are 


1. Build a silo, or if you already have one, clean 
and repair it. Tighten the hoops. 
2. The diversified farm has real chicken, hog, sheep, 
and milk houses—not shacks or shanties. Clean, 
pair, and paint these. 


re- 


3. Build a grain house that will cure grain and pro- 
tect it from everything that may injure it. 

4. Build a modern sweet potato curing and storage 
house. A concrete floor saves money and makes money 
in the long run—and farming is a long run business. 

5. Put running water in the house and barn lots. 


6. Put in sewerage system. 


VI.— Your Hogs Are Hotter Than You 
Are 


OGS must be kept in shady, cool places, and kept 
H ssi in hot weather. Hogs do not sweat, and 

for this reason and because their body tempera- 
tures are very high, they should be provided with shade 
and clean water for keeping cool when hot weather 
comes. We can better realize how uncomfortable hogs 
become in hot weather when we compare the normal 
human temperature of about 98'4 with the normal 
temperature of the hogs, which is a little above 102 and 
ranges in individuals from 100.9 to 105.4. The tempera- 
ture of horses varies from 98.4 to 100.8; of cattle from 
100.4 to 102.8; of sheep from 101.3 to 105.8. 

When we rest in the shade, drink cool, refreshing, 
and clean well water, and turn on the electric or palm 
leaf fan, let’s be sure that our farm animals have been 
given humane care, and business care—humane 


care from the fullness of our hearts, and busi- 
ness care for a nearer fullness of our pocket- 
books. It is the satisfied, comfortable animal that pays 
us most for the care we give. 


VII.—Co-operation in Buying Bean 
Harvesters 


F THE four advantages of soy beans the last is 

of greatest importance and especially now with the 

farm labor problem so unsettled. The soy bean 
harvesting machines harvest or thresh the. beans from 
the standing vines, thus_saving time and labor, and 
avoid the loss that often. comes from unfavorable 
weather between cutting and threshing. With machin- 
ery for harvesting soy beans, this crop has an added 
importance as a money crop throughout the South. 












The soy bean crop has become an important adjunct 
tu hog raising and dairying. It furnishes a hay more 
nutritious than alfalfa. It may be sowed primarily for 
hogs to gather, or hogs may glean the field after the 
beans are harvested by machinery, and the whole plant 
except the seed be plowed into the soil. 

Harvesting machines should be arranged for far 
enough in advance to insure getting them before the 
beans are ripe. The purchase of a soy bean harvester 
offers another opportunity for securing the advantages 
of codperation, since several farmers may jointly buy a 
machine and each derive all the advantages of full 
ownership, 


VIIf._—A Few More Reminders 


ON’T overlook the fair exhibits. Few of us will 
D: er know that we grow the best unless the judges 
at the fair decide in our favor. 
" + * 

The lawn needs attention all through the spring, sum- 
mer, and fall. Keep it clipped and let no weeds make 
seed. A mattock or smal! grubbing hoe is a good im- 
plement for removing dock, plantain, dandelion, yarrow, 
and other perennial-rooted weeds. Topdress with fine 
manure or nitrate of soda. 

* * . 

Fence posts may be cut in late July and August. Cure 

them well and eat with a preservative. 
x * 

Farm. implements as a rule do not wear out, they 
generally rust out. Make sure that your binder and 
other farm implements in good condition before 
operation. 


are 
om * . 


July is a good month to make preparations for re- 
paring and painting buildings, also to plan your build- 
ing improvements. 

* * * 

Supply the sheep flock with cool, shady pasturage 
and see that they have a constant supply of good water. 
In case there is not a good purebred ram on hand, get 
one before the fall breeding season. 





How Crops Are Doing 
FRiscnt or ING is the latest United States Depart- 


ment of Agriculture summary of weather and crop 
conditions for the Cotton Belt as issued last week: 
Generally temperatures were below normal in the cot- 
ton states» except in southwestern portion of Belt, and 
along the immediate Atlantic coast, where temperatures 
were seasonable. Moderate rains 
were rather frequent in the east- 
ern portion of the Belt, with 
heavy to excessive rains in. the 
east Gulf section. Cotton made 
fair to very good progress in 
Texas, except the late planted in 
dry sections, where progress was 
poor. Progress and condition of 
cotton in Oklahoma were fairly 
good but crop continued late, 
while very good advance was 
made in most of Arkansas, 
though it’ was rather too cool 
during the middle part of the 


week, Cultivation was .very 
good in Tennessee, with progress and condi- 
tion of cotton varying from fair to very good, It was 


too cool and thete was too much rain in most of Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, and Georgia, where progress was 
poor, though fairly good in Georgia during the first part 
of the week. The weather in the Carolinas was mostly 
fairly favorable, and cotton made fair to very good pro- 
gress and was in fair to very good condition, Minor 
crops niade fairly good progress in the Southern states, 
except.in portions of Texas, where rain is needed 
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Don’t Surrender to Weeds Just When 
You Have Them Licked 


ET’S fight weeds and grass this summer as never 
L were The Good Book says, “Let us not be 

weary in well doing.” But in this matter of fight- 
ing weeds and grass, that’s exactly what gets the matter 
with most of us about “laying by” time. Up to a cer- 
tain time in the year we almost work ourselves to death 
killing weeds—and then just about the time the victory 
is won, we suddenly stop fighting and let the enemy re- 
gain nearly all the ground we have won from him, 

It reminds us of what the inimitable Patrick Henry 
Winston once said about Jefferson Davis’s book, The 
Rise and Fall of the Southern Confederacy. “I read 
1,999 pages of it,” said Winston, “and the Yankees were 
running like turkeys on nearly every page—and then 
suddenly about page 2,000 I found out that the Confed- 
erates had up and surrendered!” 

Now, honestly, brother farmer, isn’t that just about 
the way we fight grass and weeds? We have them on 
the run and almost totally conquered up to about July 
15 or August ]—and then we suddenly turn around, 
run up the white flag of surrender, and let the surviv- 
ors from our carnage “multiply and replenish the earth” 
without let or hindrance until we get ready for another 
springtime campaign with hoes and plows and culti- 
vators ! 

On nearly every farm in the South we could give two 
days of steady work in corn and cotton fields in late 
July and August, killing the left-over weeds and grass 
before they go to seed, and thereby save almost two 
weeks’ time next year. 

Let’s decide now that we will not surrender to grass 
and weeds just when we have them licked. As a matter 
of fact, most weeds are really more dangerous in mid- 
summer and late summer than in spring, because of the 
thousands and millions of seeds they are making and 
scattering for next season. The best time to fight next 
year’s grass and weeds is just after most folks quit 
fighting. One day's hoe work then will save three or 
four days’ work next spring. 


What to Do for the Community Fair 


HE success of a community fair depends more 

I upon community codperation than upon any other 

one thing. No ote should be left out. Every- 
thing and everybody in the community should be inter- 
ested in the fair and take part in it. In no other way 
can it fully represent the community. 

Get the codperation of all existing organizations 
through the leaders in each. Call a preliminary meet- 
ing and formulate plans for a permanent organization. 
Elect officers consisting of president, vice-president, and 
secretary-treasurer. Choose them well. The next step 
is the appointment of committees. These should be 
about as follows: 

General committees: Publicity, premium list, ar- 
fangements and decoration, amusement and entertain- 
ment. 

Special committees: Farm crops, livestock, poultry, 
fruits, vegetables, women’s work and fine arts, flowers 
and ornamental plants, school and club work exhibits, 
athletics. 

The early appointment of these committees and the 





early puflication of the premium list is an exceedingly 
important matter. Do not leave the young people off 
the committees, They are often the most enthusiastic 
and effective workers. Always, too, women should be 
on each committee. Their participation is stimulating 
and encouraging. Farm and home agents are indis- 
pensable. 

Write for bulletins on fairs. These may be had of 
your state extension service. Bulletin 870 may be had 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Its title is “The Community Fair” and 
it is an excellent guide. Write for catalogs of your 
county and state fairs. 

It takes work to develop a good community fair. All 
great-and good things come through and by hard work. 
Let’s start now and have every member of the family 
begin to prepare something to exhibit. The greatest 
good to the individual exhibitor is the knowledge gain- 
ed while raising, growing, making, and assembling his 
exhibits. ‘The next greatest good comes from compar- 
ing his work and his exhibits with those of others. The 
premium or prize one gets is little more than an ac- 
knowledgement of superiority. 


Tractor Good for Handling Stubble Land 


TUBBLE land covered with a rank growth of 
S weeds and grass cannot, as a rule, be broken deep 

enough to turn under all weeds and grass and to 
furnish a seedbed deep enough for wheat and oat roots, 
except where tractors are used to pull the harrows and 
plows. It is often out of the question, especially in 
very wet weather, to attempt to plow more than five or 
six inches deep where horse power is used. .Set two, 
three or even four-horse plows to run even five inches 
deep in hot weather and the horse power employed us- 
ually becomes inadequate or painfully slow. 

It is absolutely necessary to use disk harrows to cut 
the weeds and grass into short pieces and to pulverize 
the surface of the soil before the land is plowed in 
order to make a good seedbed. A large, rigid frame 
disk harrow with sharp disks and weighted with heavy 
weights should cross and recross the field and overlap 
besides, until the weeds and grass are cut into short 
pieces and a large part of the vegetable matter incor- 
porated with the surface two or three inches of the soil. 
The tractor disk harrow is, of course, by far the best 
harrow to use. 

The land can be broken uniformly to any reasonable 
depth, effecting a foundation for an ideal seedbed, by 
the use of the tractor and tractor disk harrows, tractor 
plows, ete. Thé tractor farmer is equipped for rapid 
plowing and also for quick seedbed preparation as he 
can plow and harrow at the.same time. He is not com- 
pelled to sacrifice thoroughness and “slap in his wheat 
or oats.” 

The furrow slices, whether thick or thin, should 
as a rule be thoroughly pulverized with a sharp disk 
harrow. The tractor plow turns the soil to the proper 
depth, but the final preparation of the seedbed depends 
upon the use of the disk harrow, the peg-tooth harrow 
and the roller pulverizer or the cultipacker. The seed- 
bed must be fine and compact. 

Every farmer knows that rains and time will compact 
the soil, but the farmer who wants to grow a crop of 
fall wheat or oats often cannot wait for a rain to set or 
compact the soil. 

He must use the tractor disk harrow and roller pul- 
verizer or cultipacker to compact the summer and fall- 
plowed ground and put it in the right condition. 


What is the State’s Responsibility to 
Those Found Guilty > 


HAT is the responsibility of the State-to its 
W convicts? What do the convicts owe the state 

whose laws they have broken and whose tax 
money has been spent in their apprehension, conviction, 
and imprisoment ? 

With the exception of Alabama, this question has 
been practically settled in most states. Florida has re- 
cently taken a long step towards the solution of the 
question by abolishing the practice of convict leasing. 
Alabama with her pulse quickened by Florida’s unfor- 
tunate experience is now in a fair way to take a simi- 
lar step. 

Even every county in Alabama has its convict prob- 
lem. Persons convicted and sentenced for only twelve 
months or less are under control of the county. Each 
county has its own method. Some lease their convicts 
to private parties. Some work theirs on the public 
roads. With inadequate supervision the whole system 
is so loose that the way is left open for gross misman- 
agement. 

Persons sentenced. to imprisonment for more than 
twelve months are turned over'to the care of the state. 
There are now about 3,000 state convicts in Ajabama. 
Imposing buildings, modern in every respect, have been 
constructed near Montgomery for their care. State 
farms, cotton mills, and garment factories are said to 
give employment to about. 1,400 of these. The re- 
mainder, about 1,600 in number, are leased out, about 
150 in a lumber camp and about 1,450 in four different 
coal mines. To provide less hazardous employment and 





to remoye all chance for {ll treatment for this™,60@'as 
well as for those in the loose care of the coutities is the 
aim of good citizens of Alabama who seek to” abolish 
the practice of' convict leasing. 

People ruled largely by the passion of vindictiveness 
are inclined to look upon the law solely as a means 
for inflicting just punishment on those who have vio- 
lated the rights of others. They seem to think that 
the harsher the treatment the more effective the law. 
Those who are given to lookin® on the misdoings of 
fellow men with a feeling of sympathy, charity, and 
good will towards all men look upon the law not alto- 
gether as a means of coercement against wrongdoing, 
but primarily as a means for leading wrongdoers into 
the paths of righteousness. Their hearts ache at the 
necessity for spanking the naughty and they want so to 
conduct the discipline that the wrongdoer will see the 
error of his way and grow into a useful, law-abiding 
citizen. In the minds of these, the leasing of convicts to 
private parties or corporations, whose sole interest is in 
seeing how much work they can get out of them, is 
most certain to lead in a direction decidedly contrary to 
good citizenship. 

No one denies that convicts should be required to 
work during the period of their imprisonment. Their 
health, mental as well as physical, requires that. Then 
too it is only right that they do something towards pay- 
ing their keep. Finally, the knowledge of some earn- 
ings for the support of the unfortunate ones at home or 
possibly for a nest egg when the period of imprisonment 


_ is ended serves as a beacon light to good citizenship, 


It is to the interest of the public at large that every 
convict be put into the mental attitude of good citizen- 
ship before the time of his release, These men must 
be changed from a liability into an asset. Leasing con- 
victs to indifferent parties is quite certain to lead to 
hardening of the criminal tendencies. Let’s not make 
confirmed criminals of the men sent to our prisons, On 
the contrary why hot so manage that at least the good 
among them will come out with courage in their hearts 
and the deterniination to be a credit to themselves, their 
families, and their state. Let’s abolish the leasing sys- 
tem and set about finding a way for the profitable em- 
ployment of county and state convicts, 


Paint Farm Implements 


UST and rot wear out more tools, farm imple- 
R ments and machines than work. Rust and rot can 

be prevented by the proper use of paint. The use 
of paint made especially for implements, wagons, etc., 
protects the surface from rust and rot and greatly 
lengthens their life. 

The surface of the implements should be made clean, 
iree from loose paint and grease and should be per- 
fectly dry. Apply the paint as it comes from the 
bucket with a stiff bristle brush. 

Two coats are necessary when the implements are in 
a bad condition. When using two coats of any color ex- 
cept black, reduce the first coat to brushing consistency, 
using equal parts of raw linseed oil and turpentine. 
Black should be thinned by the use of turpentine only. 
Allow twelve hours between coats for drying. 
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OTTON is now running the race of its life to set 

squares faster than the weevils can multiply and 
yvuncture the squares. If the cotton is given intensive 
allow cultivation until it begins to open, it will prob- 
ly make a fairly good crop, but if the weeds and 
grass are not kept down and the crust broken fre- 
quently, the weevil will soon destroy all the squares 
ind then get busy on the bolls. 
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E Na experiment stations have made many tests, and 
the results obtained show that the earlier the plow- 
ing the larger the yield. Stubble land that is to be 
sowed in fall wheat or oats should be plowed just as 
soon ag possible. The disk harrows, large plows, peg- 
tooth harrows and roller pulverizers and cultipackers 
should be’ busy every day until the soil is thoroughly 
pulverized and settled for eight or ten inches deep. The 
nk growth of grass and weeds affords an unusual op- 
portunity to fill the soil with humus. It is a great op- 
portunity to put new life into the soil and largely to in- 
crease its water-holding capacity. 





COME reports of boll weevil poisoning tests in 1923 
/ have already been issued. Such reports seem to us 
premature. Investigations this year with adult weevils 
have been confined to hibernating weevils,—weevils that 
came through the winter, and are therefore, last year’s 
crop. Many of these came through the winter in poor 
physical condition, and lived but a short while. A widely 
varying number of these old weevils will die soon after 
they emerge, no matter whether they are poisoned or 

They will die of natural causes. Mortality counts 
made to check the comparative effect of poisoning done 
in June and early July may be misleading. Work with 
last year’s weevils may not show the same results as 
work with weevils hatching this year. The life history 
‘and habits of the weevils will often throw much light on 
alleged poisoning data. 
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G. Harding has served to remind the nation that 

within one year from now we shall be in the midst 
of another heated Presidential campaign—a campaign 
whose issues have until recently seemed to be largely 
undetermined. At present the di- 
viding lines between the two great 
political parties are less sharp and 
clear than almost ever before. Both 
parties have groups strongly reac- 
tionary, and both parties also have 
groups progressive and even radi- 
cal. The Republican organization 
is more conservative than the Dem- 
ocratic; but on the other hand, one 
wing of the Republican Party in 
Congress (that led by Senators La Follette and Brook- 
hart) is more radical than any important group in the 
Democratic Congressional delegation. 


The Need for a National Ideal 


»S the best thing the President has said on 


ERHAI 
P:: tour was in his speech in Denver : 

“We have been getting too far away from 
the spiritual and too much absorbed in our material 
existence. I tell you, my countrymen, that we can 
never be the ideal republic unless we have great 
ideals to pursue and know something of the spirit- 
ual as well as the material life. That ‘3: one of the 
reasons I have been ;» zealous in the last few weeks 
in trying «> have our country committed to some- 
thing more of international helpfulness, so that it 
may be ready 1» play its part in the uplift of the 
world and in t!.c movement to prevent future con- 
flicts among the nations. I think that is an ideal 
worth pursuing. So long as we have something of 
that kind to think about and to strive for and to 
inspire us to go on, I know we are going to be a 
better people than we are when we occupy our- 
selves merely in digging, digging, digging for the 
dollar.” 

Unquestionably, President Harding is right: there 
is need for a new national ideal. But the question is 
whether the ideal he presents is not too feeble to arouse 
national enthusiasm. In the case of the World Court 
he has accepted this compromise and that compromise 
demanded by opponents of his program until it has be- 
come largely denatured. 

It is well to have a World “Court, but thoughtful men 
must frequently come back to the big question so often 
emphasized by Roosevelt: How much good can a court 
do unless it has power to enforce its decrees? Our own 
American courts have their decrees respected because 
sheriffs and armies stand back of the courts. It must 
be so in international affairs. 

What the world needs is a program which will act- 
ually prevent that organized and wholesale murder and 
destruction known as war. “Speak softly but carry a 
big stick” was a motto often approved by Roosevelt, and 
a World Court which speaks softly but carries no “big 
stick” may mean nothing but a gesture or a gesticula- 
tion when the day of danger really comes. We had a 
sort of World Court at the Hague ten years ago, But 
when Germany, France, and England got ready for real 
fighting, the Hague Court judges were as impotent to 
stop it as an old ladies’ knitting circle. Unless America 
is really ready to do its part in a world program not 
merely for talking peace but for the enforcement of 
peace, unless we are willing to back justice with force, 
then the World Court may simply lull us to sleep in 
fancied security while the war-gods make ready against 
another day of slaughter for your sons and your neigh- 
bor’s sons. 


Ts. tour across the country by President Warren 





CLARENCE POE 


Harding on Prohibition Enforcement 


N DEALING with the question of prohibition, Presi- 
[e Harding has shown himself much more positive 

and courageous than in his handling of the World 
Court problem—and he has summoned America to a 
harder task. We must respect law because it is law, as 
he rightly declares. For any man to disregard a law 
because he personally dislikes it—this is to breed an- 
archy and encourage lawlessness at all points. Our very 
civilization-depends upon submission to the will of the 
majority as expressed in law. The man of property 
who, to gratify his appetite, ignores and violates the 
prohibition law he dislikes need not be surprised to find 
that he has taught others to ignore and violate the laws 
he so much prizes that protect life and property. And 
President Harding who once thought it right to take 
an occasional “social drink” with friends, now recog- 
nizes the fact that to do this is indirectly to encourage 
and “wink at” law-breaking, and so he now sets a good 
example for the nation by becoming a total abstainer. 

The truth is that America in its efforts .to establish 
and enforce the prohibition of whiskey making and 
sellling is engaged in as great a task of moral and phy- 
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An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 
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the opium curse. And however capable a good citizen 
may be of keeping his own drinking within safe bounds, 
he should nevertheless inquire if he does not owe hu- 
manity the duty of abstinence, not only for the sake of 
law but also for the sake of weaker men who cannot 
drink without becoming drunkards and bringing dis- 
grace and possible want to their mothers, their wives, 
and their innocent children, 

In a day when American life needs a higher ideal and 
a finer moral tone, we could hardly doa better thing than 
drop the cynical attitude which makes a joke of our 
whiskey-law violations, and adopt instead ™ ittitude 
of St. Paul: “If eating meat makes my brother to 
stumble, I will eat no more meat while the world 
stands.” 


Co-operative Marketing Strongly 
Endorsed 


RESIDENT Harding has long been known as an 
Pe: cate of codperative marketing of farm crops, 

but in his recent speech at Idaho Falls, Idaho, he 
arried the idea further than he has heretofore done. 
He congratulated the farmers of the West on their en- 
terprise and initiative in starting codperative market- 
ing of numerous farm crops and sticking to their or- 
ganizations until they brought the profit and prosperity 
such organizations have achieved. Now, he declared, 
we should go further and encourage coédperative or- 
ganizations of consumers so as to reduce the excessive 
midd!emen—costs at that end of the line: 

“We realize that the real producer, under our 
elaborate and costly system of distribution, is not 
permitted a fair share of his product for his own 
use and enjoyment. We have become convinced 
that somehow our system of distribution has grown 
too indirect, too unrelated to the interests of real 
producers and legitimate consumer. We must find 
methods to take up as much as possible the slack 
in the long line between producer and consumer ; to 
give the producer a better share in that which he 
furnishes to the community, and to enable the con- 
sumer to meet his requirements at reasonable 
costs. -. . There is need to have working 
and practical codperative associations of producers 
in the country and at the same time to have equally 
effective codperation among the consuming com- 
munities of the cities and towns; and, finally, to 
link these two sets of codperators together in a 
coérdination for mutual advantage to both. I be- 
lieve it is possible, and altogether desirable, that 
systems of credit and finance should be developed 
under public auspices, to encourage both these kinds 
of coéperation and to draw them together into a 
harmonious working scheme of wide-spread dis- 
tribution at the lowest possible expense.” 

President Harding is to be congratulated on his cour- 
age and enterprise in putting this program before the 
American people. If he has something practicable to 
propose in the way of encouraging cheaper distribution 
of farm products to consumers, both farmers and 
townspeople should applaud his efforts. 


Who Will Be the Democratic Candidate > 


Tisen Literary Digest, of New York has recently 
sent out a questionnaire to national, state, and 
local leaders of the Democratic Party all over the 
United States. “Whom do you want as your party’s 
nominee for President in 1924? Name your first, second, 
and third choices,” This question was put to Democratic 
Senators and Representatives in Congress, Democratic 
Governors, mayors, and state, town, and county chair- 
men. More than two thousand answers have been re- 
ceived, representing every state in the Union. Follow- 
ing is a complete list of all persons receiving three or 
more first choice votes in this balloting, together with a 


“THINGS I LOVE MOST IN THE COUNTRY” 


Pie. the Southerner whose enjoyment of country 








life doesn’t increase at mention of a big, cool water- 

melon cut in half and the first basket of sweet pota- 
toes! No doubt others also enjoy the busy sound of the 
satymill as mentioned in the following letter: 


These I love: 

A bed of dewy hyacinths. 

The first basket of sweet potatoes. 

The meee, WEES vision of a large cool watermelon cut 
in half. 

The pleasant odor of frost-bitten leaves. 

Le dazzling beauty of trees bending with sleet in the 
sunshine. 

The fine friendship of the family dog. 

Fhe hum of the mail carrier’s car. 

The sound of hunters og in the morning. 

Ducks swimming on the 

The aroei age fl sound o the sawmill. 

Passengers on the country wanree. 

Brown sweet chinquapins in autum 

The old church where first I learned the lesson of reverence 


and loving service. 
MRS. CATTIE WALLACE. 
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complete count of the first, second, and third choice 


votes received by each candidate: 





Choice Choice 

Ist 2nd 3rd Ist 2nd 3rd 

McAdoo, Wm. G...706 437 236 Hull, Cordell...... ee ee 
Ford, Henry 231 243 181 yet, B. bicisesse. . cae 
Underwood, O. W..204 209 176 Cummings, H Ss... 9 6 16 
Smith, Alf. E.....128 150 121 Haskell, C. N..... 8 8 9 
Cox, James M 444 192 184 Copeland, R. S.... 5 ll 4 
Wilson, Woodrow.1! 31 29 Silzer, Geo. S..... S28 3 
Ralston, S. M ~ 91 85 76 Donahey, V....... 5 5 «A 
Davis, John W... 62 67 55 Hitchcock, G. M.. 4 4 44 
Bryan, W . J... 41 32 40 Walsh, David L.. 4 9 7 
Glass, Carter. . 0 3 W Ayers, W. A 43 9 
Clarke, John H.... 24 69 54 nley eS 
Robinson, Jos. T.. 22 5 13 4 2 2 
Edwards, E. | 9 23 2 ( @.3 
Marshall, Thos. R 18 21 13 + 7 
Pomerene, Atle 17 16 18 Sit . & 4 
Reed, J. A...... 5 10 19 Daniels, Josephus. 7 i 
The most surprising feature of this ballot is the re- 
markably long lead of Wm. G. McAdoo. He not only 


has more first choice votes than any other candidate 


but he has more than any other four candidates com- 


yined. Mr. McAdoo is not a great orator but a mighty 
I 1. Mr. McAd t t but hty 
doer of things, a man of great constructive ability 
whose heart yet beats in sympathy with the common 


man. The fact that he grew up as a poor boy in the 
South in the dark days just following the Civil War is 
enough to explain this attribute of his nature. Going 
North, he showed himself a distinguished constructive 
genius and master of large affairs by building the Hud- 
son River Tunnel in New York. As Secretary of the 
Treasury, head of the Federal Reserve System, member 
of the Federal Farm Board, and Director-General of 
Railways during the World War, he showed himself a 
man of almost unrivaled executive ability; and there is 
much reason to believe that if he had been head of the 
Treasury Department and of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem after the war, there would have been no such pol- 
icy of “déflation” as American agriculture and indus- 
try was called on to suffer. Mr. McAdoo is also vigor- 
ous and emphatic in his advocacy of the enforcement of 
prohibtion and of American entrance into the League 
ot Nations, and if he becomes the nominee, there will 
be no pussyfooting on either of those questions. More- 
over, while he is acceptable to labor and believed in 
giving labor liberal wages while capital was also mak- 
ing big profits during the World War, Mr. McAdoo is 
no apostle of radicalism or visionary reforms, and has 
the merit of being strongly progressive without being 
wild or dangerous. 

Of the other leading candidates in this Presidential 
pell, not discyssed last month, Mr. Underwood is less 
progressive or more conservative than Mr. McAdoo, 
probably less strong in his advocacy of the League 
of Nations, and decidedly less strong in his advocacy 
ot prohibtion; more in favor with the large business 
men and great financial interests than Mr. McAdoo, but 
less popular with labor. Governor Smith is not asso- 
ciated in the public mind with any great issue except 
the destruction of prohibition, his action in signing the 
bill to repeal New York’s prohibition-enforcement 
laws having made him the “white hope” of whiskey 
advocates all over the United States. Governor 
Cox’s defeat four years ago was so overwhem- 
ing that he is unlikely to be a serious contender 
for the 1924 nomination. President Wilson's poor 
health together with the fact that he has been President 
two terms eliminates him, while W. J. Bryan’s three 
defeats likewise make him impossible. Senator Ral- 
ston, like Senator Copeland, is the sort of rather color- 
less candidate who might get the nomination as a com- 
promise candidate—and then probably be defeated at 
the polls. Carter Glass is a far abler man. John W. 
Davis is a man of superb ability, culture, personality, 
and character, but probably not quite progressive and 
aggressive enough to make a successful candidate, and 
the same thing may be said of John H. Clarke of Ohio. 

A Book to Read This Week 

BOOK to make one laugh is doubly welcome in 
A July. Several years ago The Progressive Farmer 

paid about $1,000 for the privilege of putting that 
masterpiece of American humor, Mark Twain’s Huck- 
leberry Finn, before our readers. If you didn’t read 
the story at that time, don’t rest until you get hold of a 
copy. Anybody who has missed the acquaintance of 
Huck Finn has been cheated out of part of the proper 
heritage of every American. 


Favorite Bible Verses 
Tose Peter said unto them, Repent, and be 





baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus 
Christ, for the remission of sins, and ye shall re- 
ceive the gift of the Holy Ghost—Acts 2:38, 
Me aig thee, O Lord, do I lift up my soul.—Psalms 


A Thought for the Week 
MAN must not deny his manifest abilities, for 
that is to evade his obligations.—Robert Louis 
Stevenson, 


































Why Large Hogs ? 
READER asks: “Why is it that most breeders 
lay great stress.on the value of large size in hogs, 
when the average weight of the hogs sold on our 
large markets is less than 250 pounds?” 

The reason that hogs are usually marketed at a 
weight of from 200 to 250 pounds, 
or even less, is not because hogs 
small in size when mature make 
cheaper gains up to 200 pounds 
than those with a larger size at 
maturity; but because the first 200 
to 250 pounds is made by the av- 
erage hog at less cost per pound 
than it costs to add an additional 
100 pounds or 200 pounds. In fact, 
if the mature sizeof the hog is very 





TAIT BUTLER 
small, approaching the market weight of 250 pounds, 
the larger type of hog may actually reach a weight of 
250 pounds at a smaller cost for feed. 


The small, compact, fine boned type of hog, especially 


the sow, is not as good a breeder. Just as the leaner, 
or dairy type of cow is a better milker than the com- 
pact, fleshy beef cow, so is the sow with length and 
size or the opposite hog-type from the “pony built,” 
small hog a better milker and raises more and better 
pigs. 

It is quite possible to go to an extreme in the size of 
the hog, for the extremely large individual of any breed 
is apt to tend more toward coarseness and slowness of 
maturity. But as between the small, fine boned, com- 
pact or “pony built” hog, and one of the same breed of 
good but not extreme size, the larger type will usually 
consume more feed, grow faster, reach the desired 
weight of 200 or 250 pounds more quickly and produce 
cheaper pork. 

In the breeding of most farm animals, when one 
strives for quality and smoothness, there must always 
be a constant effort to maintain size and vigor, and this 
is one reason the breeder prizes size so highly if it is 
not obtained at too great a loss of quality. 

Hog breeders have gone to both extremes in this 
country. They have sought smoothness and quality to 
an extent that size, productiveness and feeding qualities 
were to some extent reduced, and then they have in 
some instances gone to the other extreme and set so 
much store by length, arched back and size that a rough 
hog lacking quality and early maturity has been ob- 
tained. But the latter mistake is more easily remedied 
than the first. It is much easier to secure quality 4s 
the size is reduced, than to maintain quality,and greatly 
increase the size. 

A medium large type for the breed usually makes a 
better breeder and a better feeder than the very small, 
fine-boned, compact type of hog, and the former will 
produce more pigs that will reach the desired market 
weight of 200 or 250 pounds more economically. 


Why the South Does Not Produce More 
Hogs 


HERE has been much criticism of the system of 
farming followed in the Cotton Belt for the last 
fifty years. The basis of this criticism has gener- 
ally been that we were one-crop farmers, or that we 
grew cotton too largely and did not grow sufficient live- 
stock. 
‘ It must be admitted that some years we have grown 
too much cotton and some farms have had too large a 
production of the cultivated land in cotton, but the chief 
defect in our agriculture Has been a cropping system 
which neither tends to increase soil fertility nor pro- 
vides sufficient feeds for livestock. 
So far as the proportion af cultivated land in corn 
and cotton is concerned, Illinois is about as much guilty 
of one-crop farming as is Arkansas or 
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eep the Hogs in Good Condition 


By TAIT BUTLER 


for the relatively small numbers of hogs produced in 
the South. The chief reason why we do not produce 
more hogs is because we do not produce sufficient cheap 
and suitable feeds for hogs. 


Corn has been the cheapest and best livestock feed in 
this country. It has been the basis for the hog indus- 
try of the North, and the South has apparently assumed 
that it must also be the basis on which the industry 
must be developed here. The result is that we produce 
few hogs, because our corn crop is not large enough to 
feed the other livestock, particularly the horses and 
mules which we must keep to produce the cotton and 
other money crops. If our corn yields per acre were 
larger, more would be produced, but the price per 
bushel would be less and the cost of production would 
also be less. 

It seems evident that until we base our hog produc- 
tion on other feeds than corn we cannot compete with 
the Corn Belt in hog production, certainly not until we 
increase our corn yields. With an average yield of less 
than twenty: bushels per acre the South cannot produce 
hogs on corn and compete with the Northern states 
where the yields are from 50 to 100 per cent larger. 

A larger hog production than exists in the South, 
that is larger in proportion to acres farmed and the 
farm population, exists in some sections where corn is 
not used as the chief feed or as the basis of hog produc- 
tion. If we take our hog production lessons from those 
sections instead of from the large corn producing states, 
we will seek to increase our hog production by using 
other feeds more largely than corn. Until we do this, 
or until we increase our corn yields greatly, there is not 
much prospect of a large permanent increase in hog 
produétion in the South. 

A large hog production has not been developed in the 
Scuth because we have tried to follow Northern 
methods and make corn the chief feed. There is not 
enough corn produced to make it profitable to produce 
hogs in competition with the Northern states. So long 
as 75 to 80 per cent of the total cost of producing a hog 
is for feed, we cannot produce hogs profitably in com- 
petition with other sections until the feeds the hogs 
consume are produced more economically, or at a not 
materially higher cost. Since the feed cost amounts to 
75 to 80 per cent of the total cost of producing hogs, it 
is necessary that we produce feeds more economically, 
or produce cheaper feeds than corn now is in the 
South, to make hog ra.sing attractive. 


Intestinal Worms In Pigs 
B: WEANING time pigs raised in lots long used 


by hogs may have become infested with worms. 

Or pigs that are put’on a permanent pasture where 
hogs have grazed may early become infested. As is 
generally true, prevention is better than any cure in 
dealing with the worms that infest pigs. Farrowing 
houses thoroughly cleaned and disinfected and then 
moved to fresh lots will prevent the infestation of the 
weanling pigs. Young pigs are much more likely to be- 
come infested with the common intestinal worm and 
the presence of these worms probably do the young 
pigs: more injury than is done to older hogs, 

In their life history the intestinal round worms reach 
the lungs: in the larval stage and may cause pneumonia, 
difficult breathing, “thumps,” etc. All the injury done 
by these worms, therefore, is not done during their 
presence in the intestines. 

The most effective treatment for these worms in the 
intestines is oil of chenopodium, given in a capsule, two 
cubic centimeters to each fifty pounds of the pig’s 
weight. Or santonin five grains and calomel two 
grains to a 50-pound pig. But these should be given in 
a capsule or each individual pig treated, which makes 
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them impracticable for thé use by the average farmer. 
It, therefore, follows that prevention and the more com- 
mon remedies must usually be relied upon by the aver- 
age farmer. 


In giving remedies for worms the results will usually 
be better if the pigs are kept without feed for twenty- 
four or thirty-six hours before giving the medicine. 
The old and common remedies are usually given in the 
feed, which has the objections that some of the pigs 
may get too much while others may not get enough of 
the medicine, and the feed with which the medicine is 
mixed dilutes it and makes it less effective. 

The first objection can be removed by giving each 
pig a little feed with the required dose of the medicine 
separately. If some feed like sweet whole milk is used, 
of which the pig is especially fond, the medicine can be 
given in a very small amount and the second objective 
also partly removed. 


Oil of turpentine, which is one of the best of the 
common remedies, may be given in this way and, while 
not as effective as chenopodium or santonin, is much 
more easily given and for that reason more likely to 
be used by the farmer. About thirty drops of turpen- 
tine in two tablespoonfuls of sweet whole milk given on 
an empty stomach is probably the best remedy that is 
likely to be generally used by farmers. 


Mineral mixtures, or mixtures of wood ashes and 
salt, to which is added copperas (sulphate of iron) are 
also frequently used for intestinal worms and while not 
completely effective are no doubt beneficial. A mixture 
of ten parts of ashes, five parts of salt and one part of 
pulverized copperas may be used. 

Experience is adding every day to the proof that 
clean pens and fresh lots where hogs have not been 
kept for several months pay, by lessening the injury 
done by parasites and disease. 


The Spring Pigs Need Extra Care and 
Feed 


HE weanling pigs should get some care and suit- 
able grain feeds during the summer. Between 
weaning time and when the crops are ready for 
the pigs to gather this fall is the most important time 
in the growth of the pig. It needs concentrates or 
grains which are always high priced but unless it gets 
them it will not be in condition .to fatten on the fall 
crops by December. While the feeds it needs are high 
priced the quantity it requires is not large and it 
makes better grains on them than it will on the same 
quantity of feed later. 

If there is a good pasture the spring pigs will do well 
on corn and tankage or fish meal after weaning. If 
there is no milk for the pigs they should by all means 
receive some tankage or tish meal in addition to corn 
or other grain during the summer. It either does not 
pay to raise these pigs at all or it pays to keep them 
growing while young. 


Feed Dry Sows This Summer 


HE brood sows after weaning their spring litters 
should not be turned in the woods lots or perma- 
nent pastures, so-called, to starve until time to 
bring the fall litter. The brood sow needs green feed 
and exercise, but she also needs enough grain feed, for 
at least a month or two after weaning a litter, to put 
her in good, strong flesh for producing and nursing the 
next litter. Gilts and generally the older sows also 
need a little grain daily. If on really good pasture the 
older sows may get along without any grain after the 
first month or two; but under average Southern condi- 
tions a little grain is needed all through the summer to 
put the sows in condition to produce good healthy lit- 
ters and nurse them well, 
Starved sows are chiefly responsible 





Alabama, but the difference is found in ” ait 
the facts that whereas 80 per cent of the 
corn crop is fed to livestock, only a small 
part of the cotton crop, only a small part 
of the seed, is used for feed on the farms 
_where grown, all the lint and practically 
all the seed being sold from the farm. 


The greatest fault of our cropping sys- 
tem is, we repeat, that it has not produced 
enough feedstuffs. 


So long as we fail to produce the’ feeds 
for the livestock we already have we cer- 
tainly ought not to increase the number I 

There is one primary reason why we 
have not produced more livestock, and 
particularly why hog raising has not been 
more extensively developed. Until this 


and whirls. 


obstacle is removed there is little reason it seems to me! Of course when all is 
for-discussing any of the minor obstacles, 








bE just got through reproving 
The lad’s developed itching feet! You 
of animals to be fed. see the boy has learned to dance and 
never passes up a chance to step out with done? It’s no concern of @nine, I know, 
when you get back or when you go, until 
I find the claybank mare is not receiving 
proper care or till I find the Jersey cow 


the neighbor girls in all the modern steps 


away and shows up at the peep of day. 
He’s sprucer than the other chaps and all 
the girls have set their caps to captivate 
him, don’t you see? Least that’s the way 


said and done I know the boy must have 


The Cheerful Plowman—,, 22 suj: 


REPROVING PETE 


late the milk cows have to 
wait, and switch their tails 





’ 


Night after night he goes 


waits for the hay that’s in 


if you wish, the neighbors’ 


his fun, but here's the rub: I've found of 


in worried 
rhyme two hours beyond the milking 
time, while yesterday in Topsy’s stall I 
found there was no hay at all! 

ave lost a heap of fat and Clemeficeau, 
the tiger cat, has been without a drop to 
drink for two full days or more, I think. 
Today I said, “Now Pete, look here! I 
may disturb your soul, I fear, with some 
few words I have to say,—but this must 
stop this very day! I do not wish to spoil 
your fun, but don’t you think it over- 


Swing bouncing lassies all you please, but 
give the mule his corn and peas! Warm, . 
floors, but thing should be done regularly to keep 


don’t neglect your daily chores!” 


2 for small, weak litters. 





0G that do not have water to wallow 

in during warm weather are apt to 
suffer severely from lice. Regular atten- 
tion is necessary to keep them free. The 
method used will depend on the number 
of hogs and the inclination of the owner. 
Hand oiling with crude petroleum or a 
mixture of 1 part of kerosene and 3 
parts of any non-irritating oil like cotton- 
seed oil will be found suitable for a small 
number of hogs. Sprinkling or spraying, 
patent oilers or rubbing posts wound with 
cloths and saturated with oil will be 
helpful. Dipping vats, wallowing tanks 
with oil on top of the water, oiled sand 
boxes, etc., may prove effective if properly 
used. But the main point is that some- 


stand and 


The pigs 


the mow! 





the hogs free of lice, for they do consid- 
erable injury. 





which are only in a small way responsible 
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By B.E. Washburn. M.D 


Keeping the Baby Well in Hot 
eather 

EEDING.—Nurse the baby; mother’s 

milk is the best of all foods. One- 
third of the deaths of infants and young 
children occur during the hot summer 
months. Ten bottle-fed babies die to one 
that is breast-fed. 

It is not best to wean the baby during 
the hot months. The baby should be 
nursed regularly, not oftener than every 
two hours during the day and four Rours 
during the night. The baby should not 
be nursed every time it cries. 

If, for any reason, you cannot nurse 
your baby, consult your doctor before 
giving it the bottle. : 

Sleep.—~Do not let the baby sleep in 
the same bed with any other person. 
Keep the baby quiet and let it sleep as 
much as it will, Handle the baby a; little 
as possible, and do not let others han- 
dle it. 

Bathing.—The baby should be bathed 
every day. In very hot weather, sponge 
the baby several times a day to keep it 
clean and- cool. Wash the baby when- 
ever the diapers are changed. 

Diapers—Wash the diaper as soon as 
it is soiled and dry it in the open air. 
Do not use a diaper a second time with- 
out washing it. 

Clothing—In hot weather take off 
baby’s clothing; a baby feels the heat as 
much or more than a grown person. If 
it turns cool, the clothing can easily be 
put back. If the baby has feyer, do not 
put on more clothing—it is better to take 
some of the clothing off, for a baby with 
fever will not catch cold. 

Water.—In hot weather the baby needs 
a little more water and not so much food. 

Give a few teaspoonfuls of clean, boil- 
ed water (cooled) several times a day. 
Often when a baby cries it is thirsty and 
not hungry. 

Summer diarrhea should be avoided; 
too little water or unclean water may 
cause it. Other causes are spoiled milk, 
bad air, dirt, too much clothing, too much 
handling, and too little sleep. 

If the baby has watery bowels or vom- 
its, stop all food and give plain boiled 
water untiFk you have consulted your 
doctor. 

Do not ask or take a neighbor’s advice 
about a sick baby, see the doctor. 

Fresh Air—The baby should have 
fresh air day and night; keep the win- 
dows open. Outdoor air is better for 
the baby than indoor air; keep the baby 
out of doors as much as possible. 

Keep the room where the baby stays 
clean at all times; never let trash, waste 
water, or dirty clothes stay in the room 
occupied by the baby. Keep flies away 
from the baby at all times; flies carry 
filth and scatter disease germs from open 
privies and garbage heaps to the baby 
and his food. 


Mistakes I Have Made 


NE of the least mistakes I ever made 

that proved to be a big financial loss— 
for toa farm woman $100 is a big loss on 
her side-line—I made last summer. I had 
around 100 turkeys about a month old, 
in a large pen, and when I took 35 more 
off, fresh from the nest, I put them in 
the same pen. I thought the larger ones 
would be out in the day time and figured 
I could keep them separate at night. But 
anyone that has_ raised turkeys knows 
that you can’t figure on anything of that 
Sort. These little ones insisted upon 
roosting with the older ones and conse- 
quently were smothered and tramped to 
death. I think I saved five. As I raised 
the 100 and averaged $4 each for them, I 
calculate, as the old-time farmer used to 
Say, that I lost nigh onto $100. 

MRS. FRANK P. FRIST. 











ON’T allow a crowd around the in- 
jured. Give them fresh air. 











Lightning proof— 


eather proof— ; fae 

s ° . . My ticle purchased (not to exceed an aggre- 

For lasting service and fire protection use metal Baga gate of $1000 on ony. one edvertionn, © 
roofing—adapted to rural and city properties. Gas MLL such loss results from any fraudulent 
ApoLtio-KrysTone Galvanized Sheets are carefully manufac. »~ opener t SFG OF SRISTOP ES mg aine in our advertising col- 
tured and highest in quality. Unequaled for Roofing, Siding, Cul-- . .gi is 7 umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling 
Teeth. Sold by leading dealers, * disputes between reliable business houses 


erts, Silos, and general sheet meta r : 
For fine residences and public buildings Kryston® COPPER STEEL 
oofing Tin Plates are unexcelled. 


below regular brands. Send for our “Better Buildings’’ booklet. [Liiis tate, because buyers should sons 
= , becaus yers personally in- 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. a vestigate lands before purchasing. 
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OUR ADVERTISEMENTS 


Guaranteed 
Reliable 


(if you mention 
The Progressive Farmer) 













WE GUARANTEE 

Progressive 
Farmer  advertise- 
ments RELIABLE, 
If in writing adver- 








tisers and ordering 
goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” 
and will report any unsatisfactory trans 
action to us within thirty days from date 
of order, we will refund cost price of ar- 
































and their patrons, however; nor does this 
guarantee cover advertising of real es- 






Look for the Keystone added 





































MOLINE Plan 


R. R. No. 



















Keep your share 
of $60,000,000 


which would be saved if all the 


farmers bought implements 


under the 


It cuts out the waste of old’ fashioned 
methods and shares the saving with you. 


See prices and values at the Moline 
Dealer’s store. Let him tell you why you 
can buy from him at prices no other 
full-line implement dealer can match. 
If no Moline Dealer is handy, fill out 
and mail the attached coupon now. 


The farmer must pay less for what he ' 
buys—and get more for what he sells 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, INC. 


RE-ORGANIZED + *‘POWERFULLY CAPITALIZED 
Makers of High-Grade Implements for 60 Years 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


Write today for full information 
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MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, INC., Moline, Hlinois. A ta 
Send me your Booklet telling how I can buy high-grade implements under J 
the new Moline Plan and save money. 4 
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My city 








State 
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“Making and Saving $500 More 


Some Things That Are Helping These Farmers This Year 
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Good Health and a Living at 


Home 
($1@ Prize Letter) 

UR good health on the farm is help- 
ing us to make more money, and we 
are working hard to save it and add more 
to it each year. One of our best ways to 
save is to make everything for our own 
household expenses first, so our other 
crops such as tobacco, corn, hay and 
wheat will be clear for us to use for 
farm tools and other things that are 

needed. 

We have two good milk cows which 
miake lots of butter. Next I have chick- 
ens for laying eggs. I have hens for sit- 
ting. I sell lots of eggs. I also have 
larger chickens for eating through sum- 
mer and winter and sell lots. I sell lots 
of butter, too, which helps meet expenses, 
That of course seems quite a little, but 
we raise all of our wheat for our bread, 
corn for our meal, hogs for all our meat 
and lard, which are mostly fattened on 
buttermilk. 

I also am as busy as little ants putting 
up every kind of canned fruit, preserves, 
jellies, etc. We raise beans, peas, and dry 
all other kinds of foods that can be used 
jor the table in winter. I have a nice 
garden and tend it myself while my hus- 
band is making larger crops. We buy our 
sugar by the 100 pounds and you can 
readily see why I can keep down ex- 
penses for our table. 

We now have a large, beautiful home 
on our farm with gas lights, tractor and 
acar. We are still trying to work hard 
to save more which some day will make 
life more comfortable. 

We have thanked the Lord for the 
good health he has given us in these 11 
years of our married life and I feel hon- 
ored to say that my husband borrowed 
money to furnish our little three-room 
home the first year. MRS. P. E. 

Davidson County, Tenn. 


How a Tenant Is Saving 

; ($5 Prize Letter) 

S A RENTER, I will tell some things 

that are helping me to make and to 
save tnoney. As there are more renters 
than landowners in the South, I feel 
quite sure that my experience will be a 
great help to many others. 

When I first started farming for my- 
self it was the custom to rent for only 
one year at a time. The first three years 
I lived on three different farms, and each 
farm sold in succession before my year 
was out. I rented another farm which 
the owner would not sell, yet he would 
rent it for only one year at a time. 

I stayed three years, renting one year 
at a time. He wanted me to stay. on, 
but keep renting one year ahead. I told 
him I was done. I would have to get at 
least a three-year lease or leave. We 
agreed on a cash price for three years 
(it being the custom to pay crop rent). 

Now I can plant whatever will make 
the most. money. The first thing I did 
was to get a 12-acre field started in 
meadow grass, so that has the hay prob- 
lem solved. 

2. I got purebred hogs to eat the soy 
beans that I plant in every row of corn. 
That is clear profit. 

3. I changed the farm flock of 60 mix- 
ed chickens to 400 purebreds. 

4. I milk enough cows to use all the 
pasture and hay I can raise, thereby 
having a cream check coming each week, 
and -all the milk my chickens need. 

5. One of the best paying jobs that I 
have in winter is clearing thickets and 
sowing them in pasture grass which 
grows very luxuriantly on such soil. 

6. I have arranged a rotation of crops 
that gives me profitable employment the 
greater part of the year. 

As I have things arranged now, I have 
something to sell every week in the year, 


and the greater part of the family food 
is raised at home. 

Now for some things that help me 
save money: One of the very important 
things that helps me to save money is to 
keep a booked account of every penny of 
income and expenses. 

I get all the labor-saving implements 
that I can afford, keep them always 
ready for work by keeping them in first- 
class condition and in a good tool shed 
when not in use. I do my buying, when 
possible, in quantities, consequently get- 
ting a reduction. We farmers buy our 
commercial fertilizer in carload lots by 
neighborly codperation. , 

When my lease is out, I will, by the 
help of God, either buy a farm of my 
own or try for a longer lease. 

JAS. M. TATE. 

Lawrence County, Ark. 


Canning Helps Her 


($3 Prize Letter) 
] AM handicapped by marketing condi- 

tions,» but have managed to make a 
nice little sum since moving on to a 
farm two years ago. First, I raise pure- 
bred poultry from which I realize quite 
a profit, as I can always command a 
premium price on all stock and eggs. 
When I market broilers, they are always 
pen-fattened and of a uniform size and 
color. 

Second, I make my garden furnish 
enough vegetables for use at home and 
to sell quite a surplus. Then I milk two 
good cows which give an abundance of 
rich milk and butter for a family of 
four and feed a few shoats and their 
mother with the remaining portion, 
which is enough to help out the feed bill 
considerably. 

I have a steam pressure canner and 
can an abundance of fresh _ fruit 
and vegetables for home use, thus cut- 
ting the grocery bill in half. I also can 
vegetables for the neighbors in exchange 
for such fruits as I fail to have at home, 
thus eliminating the necessity of spend- 
ing any cash, and I am thereby assisting 
my neighbors to enjoy the pleasure of 
plenty of fruit and vegetables during the 
winter months. And I can sit by my 
winter fire and rejoice that I have as- 
sisted in promoting health and happiness 
in our community. MRS. L. B. 

Haywood County, Tenn. 


Keeps His Machinery 
Sheltered 


sao taking up farming exclusive. 
ly as a business, some five years ago, 
I often observed a tendency on the part 
of many farmers to leave expensive im- 
plements and machinery exposed to the 
weather from season to season, thereby 
destroying the usefuleness of these things 
from rust and decay in a very brief 
time. Accordingly, one of my first acts 
was the building of a barn with sheds 
sufficiently large to take care of all tools, 
implements and machinery of every kind, 

In this section of the South it is pos- 
sible to have an all-year garden, which is 
a contributing factor of the greatest im- 
port to the health and upkeep of the 
family, and chickens, eggs, and butter 
likewise are prime requisites to every 
farmer who desires to forge ahead, near- 
ly always enabling us, when we are go- 
ing to town to buy, to carry along some- 
thing to sell. 

My farm is located some four miles 
from market, on a well traveled high- 
way, and noting that there were 35 fam- 
ilies living within the radius of a mile, I 
put up a store near my house, which 
serve the double purpose of qaulifying 
me to derive a profit from purchases by 
customers and to obtain practically 
everything needed on the farm at whole- 
sale prices. 

I keep on file the “Reference Special” 
published each year by The Progressive 


Farmer, also clip instructive articles 
from the weekly issues and in this way 
acquire at little expense much useful in- 
formation and avoid many costly errors. 
Houston County, Ala. oO. L. N. 


Hogs, Cows and Hens 


AIRY cows, hogs, and poultry are 
helping me to make money far 
more easily than any other method I 
ever tried. I have 15 goad, purebred 
Jersey cows, 1 purebred bull, and 3 good 
Hampshire sows, all of which are from 
large litters. Selection, feed, and care 
are the essential points if we are to pro- 
duce large litters of pigs, and we all 
know that it is the large litters sav 
that means the larger profit. I keep tHe 
sows growing on a ration which is suita- 
ble for a pregnant sow, being careful 
not to get them too fat. In feeding, bear 
in mind that the sows need an adequate 
ration to supply their own body and for 
the growing pigs. 

Economy must always be considered 
in selecting feed, so usually the home- 
grown grains have the advantage from 
the standpoint of cost and the greater 
part of the ration should be composed 
of them. When the pigs are about three 
weeks old, I start them to eating shelled 
corn and skimmilk, not forgetting the 
liberal use of pastures of clover, rape, 
and small grain. 

The cows supply my table with milk 
and butter besides the skimmilk for my 
hogs and poultry. The cream checks 
add a weekly income to my bank account. 
I think the way to make farming pay, 
and farm people more happy, is to sub- 
scribe for The Progressive Farmer. I 
would not get tired to receive it every 
day and read it from cover to cover. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

Fulton County, Ark. 


Bees Help This Farmer 


] HAVE 12 colonies of bees that help 
me make money. I bought them last 
year from people who were keeping 
them to no profit. They cost me $45, 
and three colonies paid for the entire 
lot with honey they produced last season, 

The production of honey is not the 
only way they help me. I grow fruit on 
a small commercial scale, and they insure 
perfect pollination of the fruit blossoms, 
which makes a quality of fruit that sells 
more readily, which is worth more to me 
than the honey they produce. When 
clover doesn’t hull out as many or as 
good seed as we think it should, or ap- 
ples are scarce, and raspberries fail, it is 
quite frequently the result of imperfect 
pollination. 

Farmers that have no bees will, in my 
opinion, lack in many things. The ten- 
dency to regard the honey bee only as a 
producer of honey should be abolished, 
for they do as much good as pollinators 
as they do in storing honey. 

P. I. PRYOR. 


Sumner County, Tenn. 


Builds Up His Land 


FIND that I can make money along 

with my farming by raising mule colts, 
I have two mares that I am raising from, 
I sell them at two years old for a nice 
sum which adds to my bank account. 

I raise fine sweet potatoes and have 
built me a dry house which houses 600 
bushels. They sure add to my year’s in- 
come along with my Seeded Ribbon cane 
which I make into syrup in October, mak- 
ing an average of 150 to 200 gallons. I 
sell this in pails while hot, which brings 
75 cents to $1. With this I buy my flour, 
sugar, coffee, and things I cannot raise at 
home. My other money goes into the 
bank for some other time. 

I raise a number of calves each year 
which go into cash, and also one dried I 
put away for table use, which saves other 
meat. At the same time my cows are 


feeding the family also. Keeping the 





barnyard full of good fertilizer which I 
put in the hills of my corn, saving me 
many dollars which otherwise would 
have to be spent for same. At the same 
time I am busy keeping land terraced 
to keep it from washing and building it 
up to a better value. 

In my poultry yard the 150 purebreds 
are doing their part towards adding to 
my yearly income. ARKANSAS. 

Hot Springs-County, Ark. 


This Boy Saves Manure 


AM a 14-year-old boy. In the fall I 

put my manure in pens and let it go 
through a heat to kill the grass seed, and 
in the early spring I broadcast-my ma- 
nure, and then I turn~the land with a 
plow and plant my corn and cotton. And 
I save money by using manure instead 
of wasting it and buying altogether fer- 
tilizer. 


Another way I can save money is by 
washing my teeth and keeping them from 
decaying and having to pay so much for 
dental work. JULIUS MILLER. 


Lawrence County, Tenn, 


His Wife Gets the Credit 


I CAN say at the beginning that my 
wife is the greatest help I have, for 
without her help and management I 
would still be renting. Last spring she 
superintended my two-acre cucumber 
patch all alone, and with @ very bad 
market to face and labor very scarce, it 
netted a little over $200, while I was in 
another state handling produce for a 
salary. With the money she cleared and 
my salary we managed to build a small 
cottage on our 5-acre farm that we can 
now call our own. 

Second, our cow helps us to save in 
many ways. We have all the fresh milk 
we can use, plenty of fresh butter to eat 
and to cook with, and need to buy but 
very little lard. We have sour milk for 
the chickens which in turn cuts our meat 
bill in half with a supply of fresh eggs. 


We are truck farmers and do not grow 
any grain, but we always have plenty of 
vegetables the year round, with canned 
fruits for winter use. While we have 
only five acres of land, I find that truck 
farming does not require a large acreage 
if everything is kept in good shape, and 
this must be done in order to get results. 

So with the help of my wife, the cow 
and chickens, together with the good ad- 
vice The Progressive Farmer gives on 
market conditions, I expect to save 
enough in a short time to build us a 
modern bungalow. TB 

Baldwyn County, Ala. 


Growing His Living at Home 


HE first thing that helps me to make 

and save money is, I make plenty of 
wheat, oats, and corn for my own use and 
some of each to sell, and cotton for a 
money crop. I take care of all my farm 
machinery and keep it dry. I look over 
all parts before I need them and see if 
all parts are in working condition. I do 
this rainy days to save paying someone 
else for doing it. 

I keep one brood sow to raise pigs so I 
have no pigs to buy. I raise all vegeta- 
bles that my family uses from June to 
November, apples from June to fall. I 
also read The Progressive Farmer. It 
will help any farmer who will follow its 
advice as best they can. By so doing I 
have made and saved enough to buy and 
pay for a good farm. H. T. ALMOND. 

Cabarrus County, N. C. 





F ANY father can’t or won't do his 
personal share in the home education 
of his children, the least and the next 
best he can go, is to back up his wife in 
getting adequate home equipment, so that 
she may have time to do her duty and 
his too. ’ 
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abama Riv 


Early efforts toward 
their improvement 


The improvement of Alabama’s rivers was first advocated 
with the sole view to securing navigation. Many efforts, looking 
to their improvement by the Government, failed because of the 
unwillingness of Congress to appropriate the millions necessary 
to carry out the plans presented. 


For nearly one hundred years river improvement was agitated. 
In that time was evolved the policy of the several states, includ- 
ing Alabama, and the Government to permit the development of 
water power by private capital, so as to bring about the control 
of destructive floods, at no cost to the Government except for 
_purely navigation structures. 


A history of the early movements which resulted in this pres- 








Lock 1—Fimstr Step TOWARD 
River IMPROVEMENT ON COOSA 


The first known project for the improvement of rivers in Ala- 
bama contemplated a continuous waterway from the Mississippi to 
the Atlantic Ocean. The proposed route was via the Ohio, Ten- 
nessee, Coosa, Etowah, Ocmulgee and Altamaha Rivers, with con- 
necting canals. 

The Alabama Legislature took cognizance of the plans sometime 
prior to 1823 and passed an act to improve the Coosa and aid in 
its connection with the Tennessee. In 1824 Congress assumed con- 
trol of, the project under its constitutional power to regulate in- 
ter-state commerce, rivers being natural arteries of traffic between 
the states. But the project was considered impracticable and was 
never undertaken. 

There were no railroads in that day. The rivers were the only 
arteries of commerce other than the trails which connected the 
towns and trading posts. Transportation was as vital to the peo- 
ple of that time as it is today. > 

The earliest known commercial use of Alabama’s rivers was flat- 
boating. Agricultural products were transparted from the Upper 
Coosa, over the perilous rapids from Greensport to Wetumpka, 
and down the Alabama to the Mobile market. Among the pioneers 
in flat-boating on the Coosa was John Lay, the grandfather of 
Capt. W. P. Lay of Gadsden. 

About 1838, with the growth of the State, steam navigation was 
begun on the upper Coosa. Capt. Lay’s father, C. M. Lay, was 
quick to see its possibilities and took up steam boating between 
Rome and Greensport about 1840. A great part of the commerce 
of the Cahaba Valley, including Elyton (before the founding of 
Birmingham), was hauled by boat to Greensport and thence to 
destination by wagon. 

With the coming of the railroads, there arose a demand for 
through navigation to Mobile. While steamers plied between 
Rome and Greensport, and between Wetumpka and Mobile, the 
navigation of the rapids between Greensport and Wetumpka with 


ent day policy of the State and the Federal Government is essen- 
tial to a clear understanding of the subject. 


steam boats was impossible. It was realized that quick and unob- 
structed navigation was necessary if river transportation were to 
survive. 

As a result of this agitation, the first known instrumental sur- 
vey of the Coosa was ordered. It was undertaken by Major Wal- 
ter McFarland, Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army, at Wetumpka, in 
September, 1870, and concluded at a point near Greensport, in Au- 
gust, 1872. Major McFarland recommended certain low-lift dams 
to carry navigation over the rapids. 

Thereafter certain work of improving the Coosa was undertaken 
by,U. S. Engineers. Locks and Dams 1, 2 and 3; and a dam at 
Lock 4 were built with annual appropriations by Congress, and 
from the data of the McFarland survey. 

On March 15, 1887, a Coosa River improvement convention met 
at Montgomery and memoralized Congress to continue the open- 
ing of the Coosa and Alabama Rivers to through navigation. 

As a result, by Act of August 11, 1883, Congress directed that a 
resurvey and revised estimates be made for the improvement of 
the Coosa from Lock 4 to Wetumpka. This work was undertaken 
by Capt. Philip M. Price, Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army. Capt. 
Price made the first known maps of the Coosa from the notes of 
the surveys previously referred to. He designed a system of 2 
low-lift locks and dams, which, with Locks 1, 2, 3 and 4, made a 
total of 31 locks and dams. They were so planned as to open the 
Coosa to navigation from Rome, Ga., to# Wetumpka. The esti- 
mated cost of constructing these 27 locks and dams was $6,038,219. 

When the Price plan was submitted, Congress refused to appro- 
priate the necessary funds for carrying it out on the grounds that 
the traffic on the rivers was not sufficient to warrant the expense, 
: So, with the completion of Lock 4, in the year 1891 or 1892, all 
improvement of navigation on the Coosa ceased until the construc- 
tion of Lock 12 by Alabama Power Company. This develop- 
ment opened 25 miles of the Coosa to navigation, at no expense 
to the State or the Government. 


Power development on Alabama’s rivers has been, and must be, in accordance with the laws of 


Alabama and of the United States, and with the approval of State and Federal regulatory bodies. Each 
such development is constructed under a separate fifty-year grant from the Federal Power Commission, 
containing restrictions amply protecting the public interest. Each project is an integral part of a well- 
defined and comprehensive plan, which, if followed, will ultimately result in Alabama’s rivers being made 
navigable within the boundaries of the State, in the most efficient development of hydro-electric power, 
and the control of destructive floods. 


ee eee 
[[AtAsama Power Company _] 
THOMAS W. MARTIN, President 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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Suggestions on Important Farm Work for the Month by Alabama Leaders 
By P. O. DAVIS 


4 GREAT deal of work in July should 
be mixed largely with play. It is 
the month when laying-by of crops 

is completed, but a month filled with 

plenty of things to do. 

“Just at the close 
of the busy season 
of cultivation is an 
ideal time to study 
the methods of oth- 
er farmers,” said 
Prof. L. N. Duncan, 
director of the Ala- 
bama Extension 
Service. Farmers 
should visit, indiyid- 

ually and _ collectively, both near 

and distant farmers and see what they 
are doing. Trips of investigation are 

’ frequently arranged by county agents 

and sometimes are for a distance as 

great as 100 miles or more. 

As pointed out by Professor Duncan, 
summer is perhaps the best time to make 
investigations of this kind. Most crops 
are usually at their best, which enables 
the visitor to see what has been done. 


How to Study Farms 


PON visiting a farm for the purpose 

of getting information, a common 
mistake is to pass over it casually and 
look at it without any careful. study. 
The idea should prevail always that the 
main purpose is to get information and 
frequently this cannot be done without 
asking many questions. 





MR. DAVTS 


For example, on visiting a farm, in- 
dividually or with a party, it is well to 
inquire of the owner as to his methods. 
If it is observed that the yields are ex- 
ceptionally large, inquiry should be made 
regarding fertilizer, previous treatment 
of the land, variety, spacing, number of 


times cultivated, etc. In this way the 


necessary information will be gained. 
Inquiry about mistakes should also be 
made. 


There is probably no better way of 
getting agricultural information than by 
visifing othef farmers, and farmers are 
urged by Professor Duncan to talk with 
their county agents farmers 
which they should visit and arrange to 
visit them. 


about the 


Summer is also a great social period in 
rural communities, and this feature of 
farm life is entitled to more attention. 
Picnics, barbecues, and other social gath- 
erings are splendid summer outings and 
afford a good opportunity to talk infor- 
mally with neighbors and friends about 
problems of mutual interest. It is well 
for people to be together and especially 
on occasions of this kind. 


Strengthen Co-operative Marketing 
REPARATORY to 


marketing next 


fall, the marketing problem should 
receive attention during the summer. In 
the opinion of Professor Duncan, the 
cooperative marketing associations now 
in existence in Alabama, Georgia, and 


Florida, should be strengthened in mem- 
bership and otherwise. T! 
true of the cotton marketing 
in Georgia and Alabama, b« 
is the principal money cro 

states. Cooperative mark: 
ations operate more effectively and mor: 
efficiently with a larger per cent of the 
crop under contract, and now that 
Operative marketing associations 
operation in each cotton 
there is a great opportunity to “sew up 
the South on coéperative marketing.” 


Reports show that cotton asso- 
Ciations which handled the 1922 crop 
netted to the growers $20 to $30 more for 
each bale than they would have received 
had they sold individually. With all the 
states organized and a larger member- 
ship in each of the old associations, 
greater results should be expected in 
future years. 

It is also well to extend the codper- 


is is especially 
associations 
“ause cotton 


in these two 





associ- 





CoO- 
i are in 
growing state 


the 


ative marketing idea to other crops than 
those already organized. This should be 
done intelligently and with proper con- 
sideration. Successful operation of a 
codperative marketing association is by 
no means an easy task, but where the 
problems are considered in advance and 
the associations properly organized and 
managed they are tremendously success- 
ful. This has been revealed by those 
now in existence. 

Weevil Control Important 
ONTROL of boll weevils is the prin- 
cipal insect problem for the summer, 

and dusting is the principal method at 
this time. 

According to Dr. W. E. Hinds, ento- 
mologist for the extension service and 
experiment station, poisoning by dusting 
with powdered calcium arsenate made 
according to government formula and 
applied according to government recom- 
medations, is the only kind of poisoning 
which should be done. 

“Before deciding to dust, farmers 
should first determine the weevil infesta- 
tion,” advises Dr. Hinds. “This may be 
done by examining a field in at least five 
different places. To do so, select a row 
and examine each square half grown or 
over. Each square used by weevils for 
feeding or for laying eggs should be 


line is a splendid lice remedy. It should 
be rubbed around the vent, on the head, 
and under the wings. Application in 
this way is necessary, because lice stay 
on chickens continually. 


Mites are unlike lice in that the} stay 
on chickens only at night, hiding on 
roost poles and in poultry héuses during 
the day. It is easier to prevent mites 
from getting into the house than it is 
to kill them after they are there. Either 
may be done by spraying, using a reliable 
commercial preparation and following 
the instructions on the container, or by 
making a preparation at home. One part 
of crude carbolic acid to 3 parts of kero- 
sent is a good home mixture, as is 4 
parts of crude petroleum to 1 part of 
kerosene. Either should be thoroughly 
mixed and forced into the cracks, crev- 
ices, and other cavities used by mites as 
hiding places. A hand spray gun is 
sufficient. 


Culling the Flock 


ULLING of poultry is timely any 
month of the year, but especially 
timely during the summer. Pullets which 
do not measure up to the requirement 
and hens which do not measure up or 


have fallen down in egg production 
should be culled out. Scrub roosters 
should be either sold or slaughtered. 

















THE WORN-OUT FLIVVER MAKES A GOOD PORTABLE ENGINE 


This portal « pulls a gh rsep r feed grinder at full capacity with ease 
icTs a b 4 ‘ ol I estment tor the armer 
pulled off and put in a pocket. When Good purebreds should be penned, sold, 


100 squares have beer 


centage of infestation is determined by 


examined the per- 


counting the squares in the pocket. An 
average for the five different locations 
determines the ation for the field. 
“Dusting should begin when the inies 
tion is as much as 10 per cent, and 
ere the yielding capacity is 2t least 
e-third of a le per acre, and the in- 
dicated damage is 25 per cent of the 
< p.” 


Calcium arsenate should be applied at 


} + . + | " 
1e rate OF five to seven pounds per acre, 


preferably when dew fs onthe cotton, be- 
1 


use dew a yiding the poison. It 


hould be repeat every fifth day until 
ve applications are made. 
Reports compiled by Dr. Hinds show 
hat heavy infestation is assured for 
Central and South Alabama and perhaps 


for the entire state. Under present prices 
and conditios points out that dust- 


ng is very prom sing. 


Attention to Poultry 


‘OR best results, poultry requires prop- 

er attention during the hot weather 
period. At this time poultry insects and 
diseases are very active. “Mites and lice, 
which are the two most destructive in- 
sects, can be controlled if proper control 
methods are applied,” is the way John 
E. Ivey, poultry specialist of the Ala- 
bama Extension Service, puts it. 

Equal parts of blue ointment and vase- 


or slaughtered. 
An essential part of the building and 
equipment on every farm is a modern 





poultry house. ts size should be de- 
termined by the number of poultry to be 
housed. Summer is a good season for 
the construction of poultry houses. Win- 
ter will soon follow and by all means 
chickens should be housed during winter. 

Poultry house plans can be had by 
writing Mr. Ivey at Auburn or by con- 


sulting your county farm or home dem- 


onstration agent. 


Killing Garden Weeds 


O* E of the principal tasks in the gar- 
len at tl 1 18 to keep weeds 


S seaso!l 


down. For this reason cultivation should 


continue during the summer, and Llike- 
wise certain vegetables should be planted 
during July and August. Prof, C. L. 


Isbell, of the department of horticulture 


at Auburn, states that beans, 


cucumbe rs, eggplants, gherkins, 


sweet corn, 
okra, 


onions, pepper, potatoes, squash, and to- 


matoes may be planted. 
In addition, preparation should be 
made for late fall and winter vegetables 


to be planted later on. Preparation of 
ground for turnips, rutabagas, collards, 
cabbage, and other vegetables should be- 
gin. In this way a good seedbed will be 
prepared in time. Without a good seed- 
bed success is not likely to follow. 
Destruction of decayed fruits and veg- 


etables during the summer is also neces- 
sary because of its effect on the control 
of fruit and vegetable diseases, A gen- 
eral practice is to gather and feed such 
fruit and vegetables to hogs. 


‘ Odd Jobs 


HERE are always a large number of 
odd jobs to be done on the farm. The 
best time to do them is when the least 
amount of work is required in the fields. 
New fences should be built,-old fences 
repaired, shade trees pruned, weeds cut, 
buildings repaired, and the premises im- 
proved in general. 
If done at this season, such work costs 
very little, but is very effective and valu- 
able. 


Improve Homes 


“QUMMER is also a good time to im- 

prove homes and to install necessary 
conveniences,” declares Miss Agnes El- 
len Harris, dean of women at Auburn 
and state home demonstration agent for 
Alabama. “Proper screening is of ut- 
most importance, because it not only 
adds to the comfort of the home but 
also prevents sickness by keeping out 
flies, which are great carriers of disease 
germs. This cannot be stressed too 
much,” 

Referring to home equipment, Miss 
Harris said: “Every farm home should 
have a washing machine, fireless cooker, 
oil stove, running water, electric lights, 
and other equipment. If these things are 
installed the work of the farm woman 
will be greatly reduced, making farm 
life more enjoyable, and giving the farm 
woman more time for rest, recreation, 
and attention to other things.” 





Harvesting and Storing Onions 


NE of our Alabama readers 

that he wants to keep onions through 
the winter, and wants to knew how to 
handle them, saying t tops are 
now dropping over. He says he hasn't 
been able to keep them because they have 
always rotted. 


writes 


at the 
lat tne 


As soon as the tops begin to break and 
drop over, pull up the onions and leave 
them a few days in the sun to dry and 
Then break off the tops and put 
the onions in baskets, or other 
convenient receptacles. Put them in 
small crates or baskets, because if large 


cure, 
crates, 


ones are used they will probably not 
cure and keep properly. 
It is not desirable to let the onions 


remain in the sunshine for any length of 
time, This is especially true with some 
of the white onions, as this exposure in- 
jures them, It also injures them if ex- 
posed to rain, 

Store in a.cool place, preferably a cel- 
lar, but where there is plenty of ventila- 
tion. They may he put in a barn, pro- 
vided one is careful to put them where 
it is reasonably cool and dry, and where 
there will be free circulation of air. 

L. A. NIVEN. 
Mistakes I Have Made 

AST week I found that my hen and 

little chicks that I ‘had just put ig a 
coop had mites on them, I made up a 
strong solution of creosote dip and coal 
oil. I sprayed the coop thoroughly late 
one evening and placed the hen and 
chickens back in the coop. The coop was 
and very much ventilation, 
The next morning I found several little 


close not 


chicks dead and the rest so weak that 
they could hardly walk. I can now 


see my mistake by not spraying the coop 
early in the day and airing it out well 
before placing them back in it. 


MRS. B, T. W. 





WHAT A FISH NET IS 
Teacher—Johnny, what is a fish-net? 
Johnny: A lot of holes tied together with 

a piece of string.—Life. 
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Kill the ““Worms’”’ or Cater- 
pillars 


ALCIUM arsenate or lead arsenate 
mixed with 5 to 15 times their bulk of 
_glaked lime, sifted road dust, or even 
fresh ashes, are good materials to use 
over the silks of corn 
to prevent damage 
by the earworm, to 
keep worms from 
tomatoes and cab- 
bage, to protect egg- 
plant from potato 
beetles, and fact 
are two. standard 
poisons for insects 
PROF. that chew their food. 
Pole beans planted in late: corn will 
furnish snaps until killed by frost and 
the vines will make better grazing if 
stock are to glean the cornfields. Anoth- 
er advantage of such practice is that be- 
ing legumes they help make the land 
richer. A friend told us the other day 
that the cheapest bed poles he ever 
bought, cut, or grew were cornstalks. 


What Can We Have This Win- 
ter From the Garden? 


UST as a reminder of the good things 

we can have this winter in one form 
or another, and to stress the great value 
of the home garden, here are arranged 
lists of vegetables we can have all 
winter :— 





NEWMAN 


1—In Tin or Glass or Brine 


Bean Cauliflower Onion 

Beet Cucumber Pepper 

Brussels Corn Tomato 
sprouts Kale Spinach 





Cabbage 
2.—Stored Dry or Green 
Artichoke Carrot Potato, 
(Jerusalem) Celeriac sweet 
Bean eceey Parsnip 
Beet Collard Salsify 
Brussels Okra Tu etl 
sprouts Onion Winter squash 
Cabbage Potato, Irish Pumpkin 
3.—Grown in the Open 
Beet Collard Onion 
Brussels Endive Parsnip 
rou Cress Parsley 
Ca Garlic Rape 
C: Kohl-rabi Radish 
Cc Leek Salsify 
Cc Lettuce Spinach 
Cha Mustard Turnip 
Chinese cabbage 


While it is now too late to plant arti- 


chokes, all the others may be sowed at 


appropriate times between now and No- 
vember for fall, winter, and spring use. 
In the mountains and in Northern Vir- 
ginia it may be too late for cucumber, 
pepper, winter squash, and pumpkin. 
Since so few of us grow one-half the 
summer or one-fourth the winter vege- 


tables that we can and should grow, this 
list is given now as a reminder and with 
the hope that many of our friends will 
be led to take advantage of gardening 
opportunities that we have so long neg- 


lected. So let’s consult our seed cata- 
logs, make the selections, and order at 
once. In the meanwhile, be sure to get 


the ground ready and keep it ready until 
the time comes to plant in proper season 
each kind that is to go into our reorgan- 
ized and better garden. 


The Best Time of Day to Work 
in the Garden 


HILE the morning is the fa- 

vorite time for some folks for work- 
ing in the garden, it is by no means the 
best time under some conditions, and is 
a dangerous time to disturb some vege- 
tables, especially if they are wet with 
dew. Disturbirlg the leaves of beans, 
celery, beets, and other kinds when they 
are wet quite often makes them “rust.” 
The same thing will occur if the day’s 
“mess” is gathered while the leaves are 
wet. On account of this possible injury, 
it is preferable that the vegetables for 
the next day be gathered late in the 


early 





mafternoon of the day before they are to 


be used, The gathering of snap beans 
thile wet with dew may show injury 
ithin 24 hours. Sometimes when beans 


Garden and Orchard 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


are gathered from a part of the rows 
while they are wet one can tell where the 
gathering stopped by where the rust be- 
gins and ends. Flowers should not be 
worked while their leaves are wet. 





Homes in Brooks 


of 


Attractive 


RIVING along the highways 

Brooks County, Georgia, a visitor is 
impressed with the many tasteful farm 
homes. Dwellings that would not detract 
from the appearance of a city residence 
street are not an unusual sight. Taste- 
ful flower beds in profusion, well kept 
yards, shade trees and neat fences, all 
add to the attractiveness of these rural 
homes, showing that people down this 
way are not blind to the need for homes 
and that the young folks will not be in a 
hurry to leave for city glitter. 

Another noticeable thing is, far less 
families are to be seen moving than in 
many other sections; the average farmer 
seems to reason wisely that he has a 
pretty good home and had better let well 
enough alone. 

ALBERT I. MASON. 





Profit on Tomatoes 


T IS regrettable that so few of Geor- 

gia’s farmers, taking the state over, 
seriously think of trying truck side-lines 
to bolster up the incomes from their old 
stand-by field crops. Asa matter of fact, 
the stand-bys, particularly cotton, are 
pretty wobbly of late. One man near 
Morven has proved conclusively that to- 
matoes, intelligently grown and handled, 
are real money coiners, This man, on one 
acre alone, already sold $380 worth 
of nice tomatoes to date. How many more 
he will gather and market from his star 
acre is a matter of interesting conjecture. 
One of the most significant things about 
it is, the acre in question is not one of the 
richest in South Georgia, by any means 


has 


It is a clear case of intelligent cultiva- 
tion and shrewd marketing. It is 
guess that this man loses very little sleep 
over the boll weevil. 


a Salc¢ 


A, I. M. 





Co-operate in Poultry Sales 
HE agricultural 
Central of 
Georgia State 


department of the 
Georgia Railroad, the 
College of Agriculture, 
agents, and farmers located 
road’s right of way will co- 
holding monthly: codperative 
was announced today. 


county along 
the Georgia 
Operate in 
poultry sales, it 


Several sales of this sort have already 


been held. At a recent sale, the county 
agents and farmers concentrated their 
products at three points along the rail- 


road, namely at Harlem, Thomson and 
Madison, Georgia. 

As not enough poultry could be con- 
centrated at any one of these points to 
fill an entire car, the Georgia Railroad 
started the poultry car at Harlem, Ga., 
continuing the sale at Thomson, and com- 
pleting the carload at Madison. 

The total tonnage received at the three 
points was 10,949 pounds, which brought 
a total of $2,481.67. The entire car was 
sold to Risser and Rabinowitz, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., fryers bringing 38 cents a 
pound, hens 21% cents a pound, and 
roosters, 9 cents a pound. 

The sales already held have been suc- 
cessful, and the production of poultry 
has increased to such an extent that the 
Georgia road has agreed to make a reg- 
ular run through the section once a 
month, stopping at several places if 
necessary to fill a car. 

The new plan enables many sections 
not producing poultry in carload lots to 
get in on codperative selling and ship- 
ping, and is proving a wonderful stim- 
ulant wherever it is being tried out. 

J. H. REED. 





REPLACING the low producing cows with F 


better ones later with purebreds is 
only one of the ways in which a dairy im- 
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Can your BERRIES for next 


Can your BEETS, PEAS and 
Can all your VEGETABLES. 


you how. 


The busy canning season is here. 
the surplus foods. It will be a 
a few- hundred Sanitary Tin Cans. 
an X after the 
this’ page and, 

order or check, 
it is received. 
protects you. 


You can’t go w 

















Pon Your Surplus Fruits 
and Vegetables 


Turn the Waste Into Wealth. 
Make Your Garden Feed the Family. 


The VIRGINIA HOME CAN SEALER with Sanitary 
Tin Cans, Will Do That and Make You Money. 


Can your BUTTER, it will keep indefinitely. 
Can your ASPARAGUS, it’s delicious. 


Can your PEACHES, they will be finer than silk. 
Can your TOMATOES, so nice when creamed and for salad. 
Can your BEANS, both string and Lima. 


Can your PORK, BEEF, HAM and LAMB. 
There are things to can every month in the year. 


There is a’ RECIPE BOOK with every machine that tells 


pleasure to use one 


combination best suited for y 
along with your post office money order, express money 
send it to us TODAY, and 
rong. 


VIRGINIA CAN SEALER, with Can sonine Attachment 


winter's pies. 


CORN. 


early and save all 
of our Sealers and 
at the list below, place 


tear out 


Begin canning 


Take a look 


equirements, 


nror 


will be 


irantee shown be 


day 
low 


order filled the 


The gui 








No. 2 Can Seak $18.00 
500 No 2 S ary Cans 13.00 
of) REAR aie che $31.00 
No. 3 Can Sealer .. $18.00 
500 No. 3 S: iry Cans 17.00 
 RBRNS $35.00 
No. 23 § Sealer (Qt. and P $20.00 
200 No 2 Si itary Cans 5.20 
300 Nx tary Ca 10.21 
rs w $35.40 
SEALS, OPENS, RE-FLANGES AND RE- Add ¢] , ; S : 
SEALS BOTH PINT AND QUART CANS act ’ 
(WITHOUT SOLDER OR ACID) chm t 
aw spooky ps 
There is Any purch iser, wl » 20 deve’ trial does “SEND 
a Sealer find the Seales ae at satisfactory may FOR 
ps to return it (CHARGES PREPA and re- YOURS 
. wow -eive his purchase money. What more TODAY” 
Demands. ‘ . 
could you ask: 








Capacity, One 


For Prices of Cans and Supplies. 





Shipments Made From Our Nearest Warehouse. 
THREE LARGE FACTORIES. 
Million 


VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY, reanene, va. 


Lots Furnished on Application. 


Cans Daily. 


Special Quotations on Carload 





















WHITMAN — PRESSES 


two-horse and power presses 
built in a yuthern y to meet South 
ern qui: rements. "theta Strongest, 
> Aa Write today tor free catalog an 


k vest pric 


Chattanooga Implement & Mig. Co. 


No. 2 yee Station, Chattanooga, Tenn. 





























Gordon Soy Bean Harvester 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 
Gordon Soy Bean Harvester Co. Inc. 
Elizabeth City, N. C 


Write us for handsome illustrated catalogue, 
“The Romance of the Soy Bean" 














FARMS—Georgia Farms—FARMS 


WE HAVE SOME VERY CHOICE UP-TO-DATE 
IMPROVED FAKMS IN GEORGIA FOR SALJ. 
They are located in the most productive sections 

the State and include Dairy, Stock, Chicken, 
Truck, Tobacco and General Agricultural Farms. 
WE OFFER EXCEPTIONAL VALUES and give 
you from 5 to 15 years to pay. If interested, write 

Farm Sales Department, 


ATLANTA TRUST COMPANY, ATLANTA, GA. 














provement association helps a community> 
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Supplies 
Prints 3¢ a*S¢ench: 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


LOLLAR’S 






RO.BOK 71 
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Write t a ' for free in- 
tructi book and 
Record of invention 


blank Send sketch or model for personal opinion. 
CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN, Registered Patent Lawyer, 
916 Southern Building, Washington, D. C, 





ADVERTISED PRODUCTS have a 
good reputation for quality. They 
cost no more, often less, than the 
non-advertised stuff, which may or 
may not be good. Better be safe 
than sorry. Buy advertised pro- 
ducts. 






























“Money-Saving 


Order YOUR Magazines and 
Papers in Our Clubs and 


SAVE MONEY! 


The ive Farmer.. Club 10 All for 
WeeklyCommercial Appeal $] 1) 
Home Circle Magazine ° 


Progressive Farmer.. Club 11 All for 


The ’, 
ae vicar $1.25 














Patterns .......-- eoebeesce 
Tastee Poultry Adve. Club 12 All for 
Depa askcuslesschsscenaesse 
One Progressive Acoust’ § — $1.50 
The Progressive Farmer. .Club $150. 
McCall’s Magazine........- $ > 





The Progressive Farmer..Club 14 Both for 
Tri-Weekly Constitution.. $1.50 
The Progressive Farmer..Club $1.5¢ for 





Thrice-A-Week New York 
Wertd ocociccccccccccccees . 








eee eeeeeeeeereee 





Today's House cr. eee 
~ wn yrenaad teppei Ea 
The Srearessive Power. Club 17 All for 
EMO sccccccccscccccsccccces 
Four Progressive Farmer $1.25 
Patterns .. 
ive F. .. Club 18 All for 
Feo Proqgeestes Zererr. € 
Tae e earensive Farmer $1. 50 
The Progressive Farmer. .Club 19 Both for 
Woman’s Home Companion $ 1 75 

















The Progressive Farmer.. Club 20 All for 
The Pathfinder...........-- 1 

Home Circle Magazine..... . 

The Progressive Farmer. .Club $200 
Christian Herald.......... . 

The Progressive Farmer 23 is 
Pictorial Review..........- . 

The Progressive Farmer..Club 24 Both for 
Breeder’s Gazette.......... ° 





The Progressive Farmer. .Club 25 Both for 
Hoard’s Dairyman.......... ° 
The Progressive Farmer.. 











People’s Home Journal.... Club 27 All for 
ope Woman’s Maga- 
i is. ctewdeoedeeghecs tess 
WwW ’s World.........- oe 4 
Paar Pregreseive Farmer $2.00 
PAQOeGRS oc. ccc ccccccccces 
The Progressive Farmer.. 
} oad ppemperelet Mi Club 28 All for 
-Wee ‘onstitu' a 
| re Sreremapensnerts $2.00 
Home Circle Magazine..... 
The Progressive Farmer.. 
The Pathfinder............- Club 29 All for 


People’s Home Journal.... 
American Woman's Maga- 


= $2.00 


The Progressive Farmer.. Club 38 Both for 
Copy of Massey’s Garden $1 .00 


The Progressive Farmer.. Club 31 All for 
Copy How to Succeed with $1 
BB oe eecesscerecssscceess . 


The Progressive Farmer..Club 32 Both for 


Cc of to Succeed 
With die Theme Orchard © $1. 


The Progressive Farmer..Club 33 Both for 
Cc Progressive 
armer Account Book.. 

















The Progressive Farmer.. 

One Progressive Farmer Club 3 All for 
Binder 

One Progressive Farmer 
Account Book 


Sree Tree ee errr rrr | 





The Progressive Farmer... 





a ON -e«» Club 35 All for 
One Progressive Farmer 
NS SRE oe $2 25 
Progressive Farmer ° 
Account Book........... > 
The Progressive Farmer.. Club 36 Both for 
Poultry Tribune........... ° 





RENEWAL NOTICE 


Watch your label. If your time is up or 
will be within the next few months, don’t 
fail to renew now so as to take advantage 
of one of these real bargains. 

If you renew now, you will be credited 
in advance of your present date. 


(Agents are not allowed to sell these clubs) 


CLUBBING OFFERS. 





USE THIS COUPON 
The Progressive Farmer. 


Enclosed find for which please 
send me all the papers named in Club No, 


for a term of one year each. 





irk. Proptintes Paco 
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Mis.W N. Hutt, Editor 












Seasonable Suggestions - 


SHORT ride in the family auto will 
cool everyone before bed time. 

Adding a few drops of toilet water to 
the bath is wonderfully refreshing when 
one is hot and tired. 

On a very hot day 
let the children fill 
the wash tub with 
clean water and play 
in it out in the 
shady yard. 

Life itself is sim- 
ple enough, but it is 
generally the condi- 
tion of our finances 
which makes it seem complex at times. 

Clear water is not necessarily pure 
water. Be sure that the well on your 
premises is a safe well. Typhoid, dys- 
entery, and diarrhea may be contracted 
from drinking polluted water. 

In a family where there are children, 
fruit, cereal and milk should form a part 
of every breakfast. Planning a week’s 
breakfasts at one time will insure variety. 

If, at the club or other meeting, you 
make a poor speech, try again. Continue 
to practice. The same is true of writing, 
speaking and the other arts. 

“Information given out here,” read the 
sign above a desk in a railway station. 
“Tt has,” answered the tired clerk at the 
information bureau. That is exactly 
how a mother feels after answering the 
questions of the little ones all day. Is it 
any wonder that she ‘appreciates her hus- 
band looking after them for a while? 

No tooth powder, tooth paste, or 
mouth wash ever manufactured will de- 
stroy germs or neutralize acids about the 
teeth if applied and then washed out at 
once. To secure the best results, apply 
a small quantity of the powder or paste 
with your finger, rubbing it in between 
your teeth, allow this to remain at least 
three minutes while washing your face 
and hands and combing your hair, then 
brush_your teeth. 





In Tarrant County, Texas, says a re- 
port received by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, about 150 beef 
animals were canned by housewives dur- 
ing the year. The beef was made into 
stews, roasts, steaks, soup stock and 
chili. Most of the people attending dem- 


onstrations by extension agents have 
given demonstrations to their neighbors 
and friends, and have thus spread the 
work, 


Serving Company or the 
Threshing Crew 


ONE Sunday during a recent summer 
I attended an all-day church service, 
in a community in the Kentucky moun- 
tains. About 30 persons, including my- 
self, were invited to take dinner at the 
home of a woman who lived near the 
church. I knew that woman had no band 
of servants and she, with all members 
of her household, had been to the morn- 
ing service since its opening song. How 
she was to serve dinner to that number 
and get back to the afternoon service, as 
I had heard her tell a friend she expect- 
ed to do, was a mystery to me. 


But the serving and partaking of that 
meal did not require so long a time nor 
so much labor as I had expected. She 
served it in a sort of cafeteria style. 


At one end of the long table were 
plates, silverware and napkins. The food 
was arranged in proper order along the 
table and at the other end we found cups 
and glasses for the coffee or iced tea— 
whichever we chose. These drinks were 
served at a small table by the young lady 
of the house. 


After grace had been said the guests 
took up plate, etc., and proceeded to help 
themselves to the well-prepared menu as 
they passed along the table. Each one 
found a seat for himself at some distance 
from the table and made himself com- 
fortable according to his own desire. 
After the first part of the menu had 
been disposed of, dishes and a big freezer 
of ice cream awaited us. 


In a comparatively short time we were 
ready to return to the church. Every- 
one had been bountifully served, dishes 
were stacked, and the dining room closed 
to await the pleasure of the housewife 
as to dishwashing and clearing-away 
time. 

It seemed to me that this method of 
serving might -well be adopted by any 
housewife who is called upon to serve 
a large number of people. The women 
who are called upon to serve a threshing 
crew could use this method, perhaps with 





Our Pattern 


1729—Slip-on Blouse.—Cut in sizes 16 
years, 36, 40 and 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 3% requires 2 yards of 32 
or 40-inch material with 2% yards pf 
binding. 


1350—Child’s Dress with Pantalettes.—Cut 
in sizes 2, 4, 6, and 8 years. Size 4 
requires 2% yards of 36-inch mate- 
rial. 

1722—Dress for a Full-figured Woman.— 
Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 


inches bust measure. Size % re- 


Price of each pattern 15 cents. 
er coin (coin preferred). 
embroidery designs, 








Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents, stamps 
The summer book of fashions contains over 300 
a complete seven-lesson course t 
10 cents per copy. Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


Department 


quires 4%4 yards of 36-inch material 
with 4 yard of 36-inch contrasting 


material with 3 yards of 1% inch 
ribbon for sash. 
1804—One-piece Dress.—Cut in sizes 16 


years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure. Size % requires 2% yards 
of 36-inch material. 

1799—Attractive Street Dress.—Cut in 
sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 2% yards 
of 3%-inch material with % yard of 
36-inch contrasting material. 


styles, 


in dressmaking, etc. Price 











a few slight alterations or additions. 

Where paper plates, napkins, and pic- 
nic spoons or forks are available, the 
dishwashing might be greatly reduced. 
The meal might even be served in the 
open and receptacles be provided so each 
person could dispose of the used plates 
and the remains of food and avoid the 
litter as well as reduce the labor of the 
housekeeper. 

The plan is at least worth a trial, I 
think. LENNIE HOLLAN LAND. 


Mildew and Grass Stains 


"HOW can I get mildew out of a yel- 
low organdy and not remove the 
color?” asks a reader. If the dress is 
badly stained with mildew it would pay 
you to send it to a good professional 
cleaner. If you do not do this, try one 
of the following methods. If the dress 
is faded, you will have to wash it care- 
fully and restore the color with one of 
the rinsing dyes on the market. If you 
are careful you May sponge just the spot 
to the right ghade. It is best to do this 
by several moistenings of light color. 


To Remove Mildew.—Fresh mil- 


dew can be removed by soap and water « 7 


and drying. To wash, put spot over a 
thick pad such as a folded bath towel; 
dip a soft nail brush in hot water, rub it 
on a fine soap, scrub the spot lightly into 
a lather and dry in the sun. To dry, 
cover the whole dress with a dark blue, 
green, or black cloth, leaving only the 
mildewed spot exposed. 

2. Sour milk. Soak the stains over- 
night in sour milk and then place in the 
sun without rinsing. Repeat the treat- 
ment several times if necessary. 
stains can be removed in this way. 

3. Lemon juice. Moisten the stains 
with lemon juice and allow them to re- 
main in the sun. This is effective in re- 
moving slight stains. 

4. Javelle water. Use this agent for 
bleaching old stains. 

5. Potassium permanganate. Use this 
agent upon old and persistent stains. 

To use potassium permanganate, re- 
move as much of the stain as possible by 
sponging with cold water. Apply solu- 
tion with. a glass rod, medicine dropper 
or clean cork. Solution is made by dis- 
solving one level teaspoon of the crystals 
in one pint of water. Allow this to re- 
main on cloth five minutes. Remove the 
stain at once by wetting well with lemon 
juice. Rinse thoroughly and press on 
wrong side. ; ‘ 

Grass stains—Grass and other green 
foliage stains can often be removed by 
hot water and soap, plus elbow grease. 
If this is not effective or the goods will 
not stand laundering, sponge with grain 
or wood alcohol. The secret of success- 
ful sponging is the use of a very thick 
and ‘frequently changed pad beneath; 
and for sponging, a fresh clean surface 
of clean white cloth every few strokes 
and this moistened but not wet. 


Start Children Keeping 
Records 


ISS Maud Andrews, home demon- 

stfation agent of Marshall County, 
Oklahoma, tells this of one of her girls, 
Esther Truitt: 

She enrolled first in poultry in 1918, 
before she had reached her tenth birth- 
day. She has increased her activities 
from year to year until she now carries 
six activities. Esther does the work, 
keeps records, attends club meetings, 
makes exhibits at fairs and poultry 
shows, writes the required stories, enters 
poultry judging contests, and has been 
awarded three State Fair school scholar- 
ships. 

Often the statement is made by boys 
and girls that they cannot do club work 
because they are too busy and have to 
study. Esther has always kept up her 
school work. She entered first year high 
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by school in November and has made up all for dinner or supper. Sleep in the fresh 


* of her back work. During the last 
month of the semester her average was 
the highest in the school which numbers 
about 250. 


*“*Mine” and “Ours” 


* "THE following article is written by a 
man. We would not dare publish it 
if it were written by a woman. 

“Once a poor young man married a 
wealthy young lady; they got along nice- 
ly until one day one of the young man’s 
friends visited him. He took his friend 
all about the place, to the -garage, fine 
barn, pasture, bath house and nearly 
everywhere else. He always said to 
his friend while he was showing him the 
different things, ‘This is mine.’ His wife 
heard him and later she told him he must 
say ‘ours’ instead of ‘mine.’ 

“A few days elapsed and another one 
of his friends came. He again said to 
his friend, ‘This is mine.’ His wife de- 
cided to break him from saying ‘mine.’ 
She got behind the door that night and 
when he came in she flogged him with 
a dough-pin. He remained in bed the 
next morning and did so for three morn- 
ings straight. The third day he felt like 
getting up so he said to his wife kindly, 
‘Please get our pants.’ 

“T think this would be a good plan for 
many farmer wives to try, because many 
of them have husbands that pocket all of 
the money and give them scarcely any 
at all to spend as they desire. Some of 
the money truly belongs to the housewife 
because a man’s work is from sun to sun, 
and a woman’s work is never done. 
The men should say ‘ours’ from now on, 
and not only say it but let both the mon- 
ey and everything be ‘ours’ instead of 
treating their wives like slaves.” B. K. 


Questions and Answers 


we do my cucumber pickles shriv- 
el?” There are several reasons for 
this, chief among them being, pouring hot 
liquid on fresh, uncured cucumbers. 
Cool the liquid first, 
"2. % 

“Wanted, a good method of making 
money during vacation, by a girl of 15.” 
It appears, little girl, as though all the 
world wants to make money. The best 
way, it seems to me is to see your home 
demonstration agent and take her advice. 
I have no doybt but that she can help 
you. I know some girls who have can- 
ned, raised and sold fresh garden vege- 
tables and mended clothes and made 
simple dresses. One girl made $100 can- 
ing chairs, another supplied the village 
drug store with dainty, well-made sand- 
wiches on Saturdays, one did typewrit- 
ing, one took care of children, and one 
“made simple dresses for neighbors. 

“ee 

“When a boy caller is going home, is 
it right to accompany him to the gate?” 
Honey child, you did not tell me wheth- 
er that gate is 10 feet or half a mile 
from your front door. Whether or not 
it is right is not a matter of rule or eti- 
quette byt plain common sense. Should 
the moon be glorious, the hour early, 
the gate but a few steps from the porch, 
and mother and father on the veranda, 
there is no-reason in the world why you 
Should not be a little informal by saunt- 

“ering to the gate with him. 

The liwit of your immediate home is 
the house, however, and your duties as 
hostess cease there. This, with the fact 
that a real gentleman leaves you safe in 
your home and something might happen 
to you on’ the way back from the gate 
makes it better for you to say “Good 
hight” within the house or on the porch. 
As for you, you do not want to let him 
think yeu are hanging on to him until 
the last second, and, as for him, it saves 
him the embarrassment of wondering if 
he should not see you back to your door. 

~s 2 

“I wake each night. Sometimes I talk 
after sleeping a few hours, then get up 
and walk in my sleep. What should I 
do?” Avoid study, exciting games, ar- 
guments, or anything that stimulates the 


® brain, three or four hours before going 


bed. Avoid tea and coffee, especially 





air. If you have no sleeping porch, roll 
your bed to the window and sleep with 
your face almost resting on the sill. 


Have the bed comfortable, very com- 
fortable, and free from wrinkles or 
crumbs. 


Do not worry about drafts; the health- 
iest people sleep in them; if you think 
you mind them, wear a nightcap. A sheet 
below and above a thin woolen blanket 
is the best covering for summer. It 
protects from sudden changes of temper- 
ature but is not very heavy. 

Train yourself by methods frequently 
given here, to have regular elimination 
in the morning. Avoid meat after noon- 
time. Sip slowly a glass of milk, thin 
gruel, or cocoa just before going to bed. 
This is more effective hot. If you have 
an oil stove it is easy to heat this. A 
glass of milk or a piece of bread and 
butter beside the bed and taken if one 
wakes will sometimes draw the blood 
from brain to stomach and lull one to 
sleep again. Covering the lower part of 
the body with a blanket or, in winter, 
putting a hot water bottle or heated bag 
of sand to the feet will give the same 
result. 

A gentle sponging of the body with a 
big towel, followed by rubbing up and 
down the spine is often helpful. If after 
doing all these things, wakefulness and 
walking while asleep persist, it would be 
well to see a very good doctor to avoid 
possible nervous troubles. 


Lemonade 


]™ IS a helpful, soothing drink, when flies are 

bad and days are hot; and whether it is 
white or pink it always seems to hit the spot. 
I drink it with the lovely dames where drug 
store clerks take in the kale; I drink it at 
the baseball games, at home I sip it by the 
pail. Of all soft drinks it is the best, as 
every learned physician knows; it always 
soothes my savage breast, and gives my war- 
like soul repose. It takes the fungus from 
my tongue, and kills the toadstools in my 
throat; and I feel brave and gay and young, 
when all my innards are afloat; when they’re 
afloat in lemonade, my head is clear, my nerve 
is strong; I face my duties unafraid, and put 
up hay the whole day long. And when the 
cool, gray morning breaks, I do not see, be- 
side my bed, a bunch of hydra-headed snakes 
with pea-green antlers on each head. I rise 
refreshed, so full of vim, and of aggressive 
strength so full, that when I’ve sung my 
morning hymn, I go out doors and whip a 
bull.—Walt Mason. 


Cold Comfort 


ERE are cold drinks which will make 
summer more comfortable, heat easier to 
stand and satisfy that longing thirst. They are 
easy to make and economical too, for either 
fresh or home canned fruit juices may be 
used for giving the various flavors. 
FRUIT PUNCH 

Basic Recipe.—One-half cup lemon juice, 1 
cup orange juice, grated rind of half an or- 
ange, 1 tablespoon grated lemon rind, 1 quart 
water, 34 cup sugar. Cook sugar and water 
for 3 minutes, cool and add fruit juices and 
rinds. Serve very cold either plain or with 
any of the following combination added. 

Ginger Punch.—One quart ginger ale, 4 cup 
preserved ginger cut fine. Add to basic re- 
cipe. 

Tea Punch.—One quart cold, tea, 4% cup 
cherries cut fine. Add to basic recipe. 

Grape-mint Cup.—One glass grape jelly dis- 
solved in 1 cup hot water; cook and add 4 
cup mint finely minced. Add to basic recipe 
and garnish with mint sprays. 

Pineapple Fizz.—One cup grated pineapple, 
1 pint charged water, more sugar if desired. 
Add to basic recipe and serve at once. 
Charged water can be bought from the drug 
store, 

Watermelon Punch.—Two cups watermelon 
pulp, % cup raisins cut fine, %4 cup sugar. 
Add to basic recipe. 

Dewberryade.—Three tablespoons grated cu- 
cumber rind, 1 pint dewberry juice, 4 cup 
sugar. Add to basic recipe. . 


OTHER DRINKS WITH. A CLINK 


Peach Punch.—Combine 1 cup sugar and 2 
cups water, boil 1 minute, cool. Measure 2 
caps sliced peaches and pass through fine 
sieve. Add to this 1 cup orange juice and 4% 
cup lemon juice. Add to cold syrup and chill 
thoroughly. Jast before serving strain the 
punch and dilute with ice water. 

Piazza Punch.—One and one-half cups or- 
ange juice, 1 cup white grape juice, 1 pint 
ginger ale. Mix ingredients, pour into a 
large glass pitcher over~pieces of ice and 
serve. 

Chocolate Milk Shake.—Mix 


with 2 cups sugar very thoroughly. 


1-3 cup cocoa 
Then add 


1 cup boiling water gradually while stirring 
constantly. oil 5 minutes. Cool, add % 
tablespoon vanilla. Allow about 2 tablespoons 
of the syrup to each glass of cold milk and 
mix well together. Serve very cold. 


A Good Charged Water that must be made 
fresh every day can be made by mixing a 
tablespoon of ginger, half a cup of sugar and 
a cake of fresh yeast into a gallon of water 
that has been boiled 10 minutes and cooled. 
This must be put into pint bottles and well 
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Speaking of Fads 


Once it was thought that potatoes should be 
planted only by the light of the moon. You’ve 
seen many other fads in farming come and go. 


And fads in dentifrices, too. From time to 
time drugged preparations and gritty pastes 
have shouted quack and cure-all claims. But 
authorities agree that a dentifrice should do 
but one thing—clean teeth thoroughly. No 
claims are made that Colgate’s does more 
than clean teeth—but it does possess this 
virtue in a high degree. 


Wash your teeth with this safe, common 
sense dentifrice. Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream contains no grit, no harmful drugs 
or chemicals. You can use it during a long 
lifetime without in the slightest degree in- 
juring the enamel of your teeth. It is rec- 
ommended by more Dentists than any other 
dentifrice. 


Colgate’s cleans teeth the right way and 
right price—25c Large Tube 


sells at the 






If your wisdom teeth 
could talk they'd say 
—*Use COLGATE’S”. 





TEETH THE 
RIGHT WAY 
Washes dLdlishes 
Doesn't Scratch 
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Truth in Advertising [mplies Honesty in Manufacture 




















Last Copy! 


[F you receive a “Last Copy’’ Notice in your paper 
don’t fail to fill it in and mail at once so we can renew 
your subscription and you will not miss a copy. 
Look over the column of ‘Special Club Bargains.”” 
There is one you will want! 
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**Round-hoof’d, 


business. Enable him to 


Groom him properly. Then 


Wire Staple and Felt Washer 


Greenfield, Ohio, U. S. A. 
Sense Sees 


(a) 


Fetlocks oheg and long, 
Broad breast, ful 
Small head, and nostril wide.’’ 


Be Merciful 
YOUR horse is a true friend. He is your partner in 
you and he will repay an hundred-fold. Feed him well. 


Galls, Chafes and Bruises by using a TAPATCO PAD 
—Absorbent, Soft, Cushion-like. 


Patented Hook Attachment 


USED ONLY ON TAPATCO. 


The American Pad & 
Textile Company 


Forty-One Years 
Making 






short-jointed, 


eye, 






enjoy the comforts of life with 


protect his shoulders against 





securely attach Hook to Pad. 









Demand this fastener. , 
es ache meufacter compe in d) 
Bes i See of Riding So Lined Back Bands. ra : 
t. in Can. 
April 6, 1916 FOR SALE @VERYWHERE ‘fs oe 
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at $3.50 


295 rooms 
at $4.00 


249 rooms 
at $5.00 











in the Heart of the Loop 


Convenient to all theaters, 
railway stations, the retail and 
wholesale districts, by living atthe | 


MORRISON HOTEL 


THE HOTEL OF PERFECT SERVICE 
Clark and Madison Sts. 
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Aspecial machine shapes 
each axle to fit each skein 
exactly. The skeins have 
the correct pitch and the 
axles have the correct 
gather to make the 


JOHN DEERE 
Farm Wagon 


run lighter than other wagons. 
The skeins are sand- and dust- 
proof. There is no wearing of 
bearing surfaces—the oil stays 
in—the wagonis always smooth 
running and light draft. 


Heavy malleable fifth wheel with cor- 
He eae coupling—no wear on the king 
bolt—no tendency for the king bolt to 
— down into the bolster—no tend- 
cy to increase the size of the hole so 
that the bolster will at. out of line—no 
bending or breakin; king bolt—no ex- 
€essive rocking of bolster after years of 
service—little | ang 4 of tipping 
when handling large, top-heavy loads. 


Sold by John Deere dealers. 


FREE BOOK Guscntes | the John 
Deere Farm Wagon. ite toda: 
Address John Deere, _Moline, ml, 
and ask for Booklet CE- 








JOHN = ‘DEERE 





THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 








Remember, you must mention The Pro- 
gressive Farmer when you write an adver- 
tiser, or our guarantee does not protect you. 
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The Progressive Farmer 











<Address letters to Uncle PF” care of The Progressive Farmer | 








Sam is Budding Peach Trees 


EAR Boys and Girls: 
I went to see a friend 


of mine who lives 
eight miles out in the 
country. This friend 


has a boy who goes 
to a vocational agri- 
cultural high school 
and has learned some 
things that his father 
never had a chance 





to learn. This boy was at work budding 
peach trees. Yes, sir, and doing a good 
job, too! 


I asked Sam, Junior,—that’s what his 
folks call him—to tell me how to bud. 
Sam not only told me; he showed me. 

“You see,” said Sam, Jr., “ I use buds 
that were formed this year. These have 
stopped growing and are pointed wood 
buds, not rounded fruit buds. I take 
this piece of new growth—‘bud stick,’ we 
call it—and cut the buds off as needed 
so I can use them fresh cut.” 

Sam, Jr., then went down a little far- 
ther to where he had some peach seed- 
lings growing. 

“Here’s the way we put the buds in 
the seedlings,” he said, as he got down 
on his knees by a seedling peach tree 
about the size of a lead pencil. He cut 
a slit across the little tree and another 
lengthwise, making a T-shaped cut. He 
then loosened the bark carefully, set the 
bud in, and wrapped it, or “tied” it as 
he called it. 

He then got up from his kneeling po- 
sition (it took about half a minute to 
bud one tree) and with a smile said: 
“Well, that is about all there is to bud- 
ding. Of course your knife must be 
sharp. A handle or part of the leaf 
stem should be left with each bud. Seed- 
ling stocks should be budded between 
one and two inches from.the ground. In 
opening the bark so the bud can be set, 
don’t cut deeper than just through the 
bark. Bud on the north side of the 
stock. When the bud is set in the slit, 
raffia is used to tie with, but I just make 
the tie with these rags cut in one-half 
inch strips. The first buds I put in were 
tied with the inside bark of young mul- 
berry shoots. Tying is important. All 
the cut or slit surface should be cov- 
ered, 

“In 8 or 10 days after budding the 
buds will have united, or will ‘take.’ 
Then the tie is cut so as to give the bud 
room to grow. Nearly all the top of 
the stock is cut away and a little later 
all is cut away, the budded bud alone 
being allowed to grow.” 

Sam, Jr., rattled this off just like a 
veteran budder and then took me to a 
three-year-old peach tree that had five 
main limbs. 

“TI have five different kinds of peaches 
budded on this one root,” he said. 


As we started back to the house, Sam, 
Jr., showed me some apple seedlings that 
he had budded and one apple tree with 
three kinds of early apples on it. ~As we 
neared the house, he pointed to a rose 
bush and said: “Here is a surprise for 
Mother. I have budded red, white, pink, 
and yellow roses all on this one bush. 
See the buds? They will be open in “a 
week. I certainly want to watch Mother 
and Sister when they find it out.” 

Isn’t it wonderful how easy it is to do 
a lot of things—when you know how? 

UNCLE P. F. 


A 12-year-old Trucker and 
Poultry Girl 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 
I AM a small girl only 12 years old. I 
live out in the edge of town. I have 
my own chickens. They are Barred 
Rocks. I love my chickens, too. I have 
59 chicks, growing fine. I put four hens 
to sitting the same day and they came 


off almost at the same time. I put 15 eggs 
under three of my hens and 18 under the 
other hen. Every one of the 18 eggs 
hatched and I never had such luck be- 
fore. 

I also have about one-fourth of an 
acre of ground for my garden. I have 
three rows of bunch butterbeans, two 
rows of Kentucky Wonder beans, five 
rows of okra, two rows of onions, two 
rows of beets, one row of lettuce, two 
rows of popcorn, and 10 rows of toma- 
toes, which I expect to can. I do all 
my work by myself. But I have not 
many tools to work with. 

My garden is growing fine and I hope 
we will have enough vegetables to use 
this summer. MALISSIE ROWE. 

Glynn County, Ga. 


Editor's Note—This Georgia girl cer- 
tainly has a fine garden, and I have been 
wondering if she will keep it going all 
the time and make a real year-around 
garden of it. The surplus of such nice 
vegetables should sell for a good price. 


Pigs Clothe and Send a Boy to 
School 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 
WANT to tell the boys how I clothe 
myself, make money to buy my 
school books and some to put in my bank 
account. Three years ago, when I was 














READY TO JOIN THE PIG CLUB 


These fine pigs are owned by W. G. Davis, 
New Bern, Tennessee. 


nine years old, I borrowed $12 and 


bought two pigs. I fed and tended to 
them and they grew fast. In a short 
time I sold one for $14.35. I paid back 
the money I borrowed and had $2 left. 

In a few months the other hog (a sow) 
brought a nice lot of pigs. When they 
were old enough to wean they brought 
me $5 each. It was not very long until 
the sow raised another lot of pigs. At 
this time I have a nice young sow (I sold 
the old one) and two fat hogs ready for® 
the market. 

JAMES THOMPSON. 

Simpson County, Ky. 

Editor’s Note.—James has started 
right and is learning fast. I hope he 
has purebred hogs. 


Two Boys Made $400 


ROTHER and'I were always trying 
to make extra money. Last year Dad 
gave us a piece of ground to,cultivate 
for our own. We made six bales of 
cotton which sold for 19% to 21 cents per 
pound. We put $200 each in the bank, 
and have planted cotton again this year. 

I am 14 and Brother is 12. We have. 
two horses. A horse is faithful and a 
true friend, and we should enable him 
to enjoy the comforts of life. He will 
repay you for this care. 

We have a pig eight months old. We 
have planted one acre of peanuts and 
five acres of corn to feed our horses and 
hogs on next fall. ERVIN GATES. 

Trinity County, Texas. 


Editor’s Note—I have often thought 
of the difference in boys. I believe there 
is more difference in them than in any 
other kind of young animals of one class. 
Now I know of two boys ona fine farm 
who did not do a lick of work all of last 
year and, of course, have nothing -of 
their own. But these two Texas boys 
have saved up $400 and now it is draw- 
ing interest. I hope both interest and 
principal will be used to pay their way 
to. school and college. 
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By J. G. 


ACON County.— Codperative live- 

stock sales have played a very im- 

portant part in teaching the farmers 
of Bacon County the importance of 
proper feeding, breeding, and grading. 
The permanent pas- 
ture demonstrations 
are receiving con- 
siderable attention. 
Areas naturally sod- 
ded to lespedeza and 
carpet grass are be- 
ing fenced, and 
County Agent L. C. 
Walker has succeed- 
ed in persuading the 
farmers to feed shorts to hogs and bran 
to cattle, instead of the reverse, which 
was done in some cases in the past. 
Home orchard demonstrations are being 
followed up with systematic pruning and 
spraying. Fifteen demonstrations in top- 
working 12-year-old pecan trees are be- 
ing put on. Demonstrations in building 
nursery stock will also be given. Club 
work is coming along nicely. A judging 
team composed of 20 members is being 
coached. From this class, four members 
will be chosen to represent the county in 
the district livestock judging contest. 





MR. OLIVER 


Chatham County—The county coop- 
erative creamery opened July 1, accord- 
ing to report of County Agent Gratz 
Dent. This organization is composed of 
20 dairymen who bought $11,000 worth 
of common stock themselves; sold 
$3,000 worth of preferred stock to Sa- 
vannah citizens; leased a building and 
have bought $10,000 worth of highest 
grade equipment. The main purpose of 
this establishment is to furnish a codép- 
erative milk depot for the distribution 
of milk brought in by the members of 
the organization, but butter and_ ice 
cream units will be put in to take care 
of the overflow. 

Candler County.—County Agent L. R. 
Lanier states that the Candler County 
farmers who are shipping cream are re- 
alizing very keenly the needs of sufficient 
feed and pastures. Pasture demonstra- 

‘tions look very encouraging. Ten dem- 
onstrations in using different boll weevil 
mixtures on the market are being car- 
ried on. The county agent is giving a 
great deal of attention to these demon- 
strations in order that each may have a 
fair showing. Two hundred boys have 
been enrolled to feed out two pigs each 
for September sale, to be handled under 
the auspices of the Candler County Pig 
Club. This should insure at least three 
cars of good hogs. The poultry club is 
also coming along nicely. The coéper- 
ative cotton drive 
is on in the county now and indications 
are that 75 per cent of the farmers will 
be enrolled when the campaign is over. 


growers’ association 


Camden County.—Tick eradication is 
making very satisfactory progress, cone 


sidering the fact that this is a very 
Sparsely settled and densely wooded 
county. The people are doing their best 


to comply with all regulations. As many 
as 800 cattle have been dipped at one vat. 
The club members under the leadership 
of County Agent W. R. Smith are going 
about their work in a very businesslike 
way. This is especially true of the 90 
poultry club members who bid fair to 
double the number of chickens in the 
county in the near future. 

Effingham County—Poultry work in 
this county, as in many counties, is one 
of the leading features at present. Coun- 
ty Agent Dallas Spurlock held six dem- 
Onstrations in culling in different parts 
of the county, during the month, at 
which 265 hens out of 750 were elimi- 
Nated. A very successful demonstration, 
using vetch and oats as a hay crop, has 
attracted considerable attention. Very 
little vetch has been grown in the county, 
but indications are that a good acreage 
Will be planted this fall. Two small 
iries of about 30 cows are being oper- 
d with profit to'the owners and ar- 
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rangements are being made to ship cream 
from several other farms within the next 
few weeks. 
Johnson County.—County Agent M. E. 
Crow reports that at the regular hog 
sale, held on May 9, two cars were sold 
at $7.89 for tops. Another car was sold 
at a private sale for $8 for tops. Five 
hundred and sixty-three hogs have been 
treated for cholera and one car of bar- 
rows selected to be fitted for the fat 
stock show at the Southeastern Fair this 
fall. Hog grazing crops are proving 
very satisfactory. The second poultry 
sale was held on May 24, and was very 
successful in every respect. This makes 
two poultry sales for Johnson County 
within the last six months. The club 
work this year looks very promising; 90 
per cent of the members are down to 
work in dead earnest, which means 
something when we consider the fact 
that there are no more than 200 enrolled. 
Montgomery County.—A feeding dem- 
onstration of 100 purebred pigs is being 
conducted under the supervision of 
County Agent J. B. Tyre. These hogs 
will be ready for sale in July. The 
poultry industry is well on the increase. 
More farmers are taking up the work 
each week. Two more farmers have 
begun plans to ship cream this fall. 





Why Don’t Farmers Develop 
Water Power Co-operatively > 


wit don’t the farmers in the hill coun-‘ 

try of the South codperatively de- 
velop and use hydro-electric power on 
their farms and in their homes? There 
are dozens of ways in which this power 
could be used to add to the income, com- 
fort, and convenience of farmers and 
their families. Hydro-electric power is 
recognized as one of the cheapest forms 
of power, the cost is very little after per- 
manent dams are built and the necessary 
equipment installed. And creeks large 
enough to develop a considerable amount 
of power are common in all of the hill 
country of the South. 


Not far from where I live there flows 
a creek. It is not extraordinarily large, 
but according. to conservative estimates, 
it is large enough to furnish about 2,000 
horsepower on an average, if fully util- 
ized for power purposes. Five or six 
hundred farm homes are situated near 
this creek, and the power that could be 
developed on it would light every one of 
them, heat every one of them, furnish 
heat for cooking in every one of them, 
put running water in every one of them, 
and furnish them with power to run 
cream separators, churns, washing ma- 
chines, ete. And after all of this had 
been done there would be a considerable 
amount of power left for other purposes. 

This cheap power would make possible 
the codperative development of many lo- 
cal industries. A codéperative gin could 
be established, a’ codperative saw mill 
could be installed, a co6perative cannery 
could be established, and as wheat is now 
selling for less than $1.20 per bushel and 
flour for more than $8 per barrel, these 
farmers should install a flour mill, buy 
wheat in car lots directly from wheat 
growers, and have their flour ground in 
a coéperatively owned flour mill. And in 
connection ,with this flour mill the women 
should have a coéperative bakery estab- 
lished. 

This question faces the farmer in the 
hill country of the South and East: Most 
of our streams will probably be used in 
developing hydro-electric power within a 
few years. Would it not be better for 
the farmers to codperatively develop and 
use the power of the smaller streams than 
for exploiting corporations to develop 
them and use them for profit making pur- 
poses, leaving the farmers in no better 
condition than they are at present? 


GURVIS B. WARD. 
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LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE R.RY 


THE OLD RELIABLE 


hat would your 
Railroads ? @ 


richest and most fertile land in the world for 
adollar or two dollars an acre. The same kind 
of farm land in a thickly-populated state like 


dollars an acre. Land 


sometimes bring a thousand dollars an acre, 
or more; while lands producing fruit . trees, 
well situated for transportation facilities, 


values are brought about by transportation. 


You Couldn’t Sell All Your Crop 
- To Your Neighbors 


In the first place, railroads help to put set- 
tlers on the land; but when a locality is 
ulated its fertile lands will produce more 


be sold in other parts of the world. Railroads, 
then, offer you a market. They not only bring 
you the necessities of life which you cannot 
raise on your farm, but they enable you to sell 
in other places what you 
times, on the market which will pay you the 


At the present time there is considerable agitation 
against railroads, sometimes 
times by those who wish to get votes. Do not be mis- 
lead. Study the facts. You will find that railroads are 


banker. Do not help to cripple the railroads by 
being antagonistic to them. 
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A remarkable digger for 
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model with engine drive. 


A. B. FARQUH 


Box No. 219, ; 





“SUCCESS JUNIOR” POTATO DIGGER 


without cutting, and leaves them all on top of the ground. 


clean job of digging. 


Cross Bottom and Riddle Bottom Elevator Diggers—also the Farquhar latest 


the small crop. Gets all the potatoes 


. - . - 
Light draft, easily operated, and does a 


The “Success Junior” is low. priced and 
vays for itself in a single season. 

Ask for new Implement Catalog which 
Tesi rides the complete line of diqgers— 


R CO., Limited, 


YORK, PA. 
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MOUNT PLEASANT, NORTH CAROLINA 


This well known schoo] for Boys and Young Men has enjoyed an 


students limited to 1 
vania to Florida. Itilustrated Catalog Sent on Request. 


G. F. McALLISTER, A. M., 


‘ 
“Merit the Measure of Success’ 
mage in recent yeass, There is a reason. Discrimi- 
from six states say that it is a SAFE SCHOOL 
ANDARDS AND THOROUGH INSTRUCTION. It 
hole man-—head, hand, and heart Expenses $250 
Dormitory with all modern conveniences. Boarding 


50, Patronage area extends from Pennsyl- 
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Course 4 years in length. Entrance re 
and modern buildings; a modern slaughter 
most extensively equipped veterinary college 
animals. Healthful climate all year. Free 
other expenses as low as any other place. 


DR. C, A. CARY, Dean, 


College of Veterinary Medicine, A.P.I. “‘ara"™’ 


quirements 15 high school units. Eight new 
house and serum plant. ‘Phe oldest and 
in the South. Good clinic of all kinds oi 
tuition for Alabama students. Board and 
For further information’ write 


AUBURN, ALABAMA 
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Get os and prices. A! 
Saws, Feed Mills, Engines. Belting 





CET PRICES WRITE TODAY 


AMERICAN MACHINERY CO,,7 Nelson &, ATLANTA, GA 








Puts 5 8-P Engine on 
Your Place for Only $264° 


Ed H. Witte, Famous Engine Man- 
ufacturer, Makes Starting Offer 
On New Witte Throttling- 


Governor Engine. 





Farmers, now more than ever, appre- 
ciate the need of power on the farm and 
know they can make $500 to $1,000 addi- 
tional profit a year with an all-purpose 
engine. 

Ed. H. Witte, nationally-known engine 
manufacturer, has amnounced a new 5- 
horse power engine which burns cither 
kerosene, gasoline, distillate or gas with a 
special regulator which enables it to op- 
erate all the way from two to six-horse 





has 
as it 
handles practically every job with ease at 


WITTE ENGINE 


power. This new 
on the farm 


revolutionized power 


a fraction of the cost of hired help. It is 
easily moved from place to place and so 
simple that a boy can operate it. 


To introduce this new engine to a mil- 
lion mew users Mr. Witte has arranged to 
put it on any place for a 9-day guaran- 
teed test. Since it costs only $26.40 to 
take advantage of this sensational offer 
Mr. Witte confidently expects every pro- 

ressive power-user to soon be using a 

ITTE. Every reader of this paper who 
is interested in showing bigger profits and 
doing all jobs by engine power should 
write for full details of this remarkable 
offer. You are under no obligations by 
writing. 


MR. ED. H. WITTE 


2355 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo., or 
2355 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 














SoilTested 


mas 


Before it is too late find out if you have 
sour soil. We show you how. We 

all necessary materials. Same test 
‘used by soil experts. FREE—No ob- 
ligation. Write today for catalog-price. 


HOLDEN 


lime and phosphate distributor 


cures sour soil at low cost. Insures 
bumper crops. Spreads lime, phosphates, ull 
fertilizers 16 '/, ft. wide — twice width of others. 
Cuts work and time in half. 
Fits any end gate wagon or 
auto truck. Handle materiat 
once, Freight car to field. * 
Write for latest price. 


THE HOLDEN CO. Inc. f 
PEORIA, Dept. 235 ILL. . 
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uly Activities on Georgia Farms 


Attend Extension Meetings, Keep up Cultivation, and Other Suggestions 


HE month of July is very important 
in controlling the boll weevil, ac- 
cording to Frank C. Ward, cotton 
specialist in Georgia. Mr. Ward has a 
definite schedule of work outlined for 
cotton farmers dur- 
ing this time. For 
those in North Geor- 


gia, where much of 
the cotton has not 
set many squares, 
poisoning in the bud 
with eithér syrup- 
poison mixture or 
with dry calcium ar- 





is recom- 
few days of 


MR. TABOR 
mended, during 


senate, 


the first 


July. After the squares become numer- 
ous, Mr. Ward believes the dry dust 
form of applying calcium arsenate is 
superior to any other. He also thinks 
it is wise to pick the first punctured 
squares both from the stalks and the 
ground. Several years’ experience 
shows that early control of boll weevils 
is essential in Georgia. Early square 
picking and early poisoning, this spe- 
cialist believes, cannot be urged too 
strongly. 

[In applying calcium arsenate in the 
dust form, Mr. Ward advises four to 
seven pounds per acre at each applica- 
tion. The applications are made four 
days apart until the weevils are killed 


out. Three or four applications are usu- 
ally necessary. When rain occurs soon 
after the poison 
application is needed as 
weather clears. ; 


Fertilizers and Cultivation 


IDE applications of quick-acting fer- 

tilizer with a high per cent of nitrogen 
help the cotton to put on squares more 
rapidly, Mr. Ward believes. For the late 
cotton on sandy land, he recommends a 
side application just before the squares 
begin to form freely. 

Cultivation is also included in the 
schedule of cotton work for July. As 
the cotton plants grow, the cultivation 
should be more shallow. In many fields 
where hard rains have packed the soil 
and the cotton is small, deep, vigorous 
cultivation will be beneficial early in the 
month. 


Where Labor Is Short, Use 
Machinery 


R. FAIN, agronomist, thinks much 

of the labor shortage could be reliev- 
ed by the use of more improved farm 
machinery, especially two-horse culti- 
vators. For those buying these imple- 
ments, the walking cultivator is less ex- 
pensive. The two-horse cultivators will 
be valuable for corn, as well as cotton. 
With much late corn, the work of culti- 
vation this year is heavier in July than 


soon as the 


usual. Dr. Fain advises careful cultiva- 
tion of corn, especially in the early 
stages. More frequent cultivations are 


is put on, an additional ° 


By PAUL TABOR 


needed in the summer than in the spring, 
because weeds and grass grow faster in 
the hotter weather. 


Keep on Planting Peas and Soy 
Beans 


ULY planting of peas and soy beans, 

both for seed and hay, are advised on 
farms where full acreage has not yet 
been put in. The success of these crops 
is dependent on the rains during Septem- 
ber. In a dry season, beans will 
make more growth than peas. Peas, 
however, are better for sowing broad- 
cast, especially on medium and thin 
lands. 


Attend Extension Meetings 
kK, J. PHIL CAMPBELL, director 


of extension work in Georgia, advises 
all farmers to attend the extension meet- 
ings during the latter part of July. The 
county agents will have the specialists 
from the college to help in any meetings 
scheduled. Short courses are to be given 
at several district A. and M. schools for 
boys and girls. District of 
stock judging for boys and breadmaking 
for girls are to be held in each congres- 
sional district. 


Give Cows Extra Feed in Dry 
Weather 


R. M. P. JARNAGIN, animal hus- 

bandman, suggests that supplemental 
feeds be given the milk cows during July 
if the pastures run short. He says that 
cows produce much better if they are 
not allowed to go down in milk as many 
do on short grass during drouths. Sor- 
ghum, Sudan grass, corn, or soy beans 
cut green and fed will tide the animals 
over until the pastures are good again. 
A small amount of grain daily for hogs 
on grazing will do as much for these 
animals during the summer as extra 
green feed does for the cows. 


soy 


contests 


Investigate Sheep Possibilities 


HE farmers in North Georgia could 

profitably investigate the possibility 
of keeping a few sheep, when the farm 
work slacks up in late July, thinks Dr. 
Jarnagin. Those wishing to go into this 
line of work should secure ewes during 
late July, feed them up well and breed 
during August or September for early 
spring lambs. A flock at Athens is 
doing well. 


Put Up Eggs in Waterglass 


M® McCOY, extension poultryman, 
suggests the preserving of fresh eggs 
during July by placing them in a mixture 
of 1 part waterglass to 9 parts of water 
and keeping in a cool place. He also 
suggests immediate caponizing of young 
roosters for the market next February. 
Where no range is available, green feed 
should be raised by sowing oats or millet. 





say so. 


“Some Things That Are Helping 
First prize $10; second prize $5; 


ful."—Mail letters by July 28. 


Have you made a similar resolve? 
prize $3. 


photos any time. 


Cash Prizes for Letters From Farmers, Farm Women, and 
Young People 


E OFFER liberal cash prizes for the best letters on the subjects indicated below 
with cash payments or a choice of valuable books 
No letter must be over 300 words long. i 


SUBJECTS FOR FARMERS.—“My Experience in Growing Clover, Vetch, Alfalfa, and 
Grasses.”—W rite on such subjects as you have had experience with, 
sons learned from either successes or mistakes.—Mail letters by July 28. First prize $5. 


Me Make or Save Money.” 
third prize $3. 

SUBJECTS FOR FARM bag rg my Economies That I Have Found Help- 
First prize $5. 

SUBJECTS FOR “TEENS AND TWENTIES.”—Frances Willard said at eighteen, 


shall spend my coming years being somebody 
If so tell us about it. 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM MEN AND WOMEN.— 
pay $1 for the best such letter printed each week. 


SUBJECTS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.—We offer $1 cash prize for the best boy’s ietter 
and $1 for the best girl’s letter printed each weck. 


PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED.—We pay for all good photographs we can use. 


for all other letters printed 
If you wish that your name be withheld, 
mentioning les- 


—Mail letters by July 28. 


“| 
or doing something for some "ya 
Mail remy by. July 28. First 


“Mistakes I Have Made.”—We will 


Mail 











je Ee as BIG 


Careful watch needs to be kept for mites 
and lice and these destroyed when found, 


Get Lawn Ready for Next Fall 


R. H. W. Harvey, landscape gardener, 
advises all farmers expecting to 
build lawns next fall to start now by 
plowing the land and sowing to peas Other 
suggestions of horticultural work are to 
keep up the spraying schedule on apples 
and late peaches, keep the vegetables 
free from insects, prepare the land and 
plant the second crop of Irish potatoes 
and get a place ready for turnips. 


Select Place for Alfalfa This Fall 


M® H Appleton, field crop special- 

ist, says the farmers in North Geor- 
gia will not make a mistake in selecting 
a field and beginning preparations for al- 
falfa this fall. The acreage in this crop 
he thinks could be profitably increased in 
the Piedmont section. For.. land, only 
medium in richness, a crop of peas needs 
to be sowed now and plowed under in 
September, 


We Need More Purebred 
Stock 


are each year proving 

their value to American farmers, but 
never before has there been such a dis- 
tinct difference in the values of purebred 
stock above that of scrubs as you will 
find today. Many farmers are running 
large stock farms and making a suc- 
cess of it, while others are also farming 
with livestock and losing money at it. 
The secret of success in many cases is the 
use of purebred stock. 


IVESTOCK 


This very important question has come 
to all livestock farmers, and some of 
them have considered it seriously enough 
to try and find out if there is such a dif- 
ference in stock values. Purebred stock 
were fed the same feed, given the same 
care, and all running in the same pasture 
with scrubs, but the purebreds have 
shown a more economical gain and bet- 
ter growth than the others. Blood of 
purebred stock will give results. 

In every community there are some 
purebred stock of some kind, either cate 
tle, chickens, or hogs, and no farmer has 
the chance denied him of seeing for him- 
self what purebred stock mean on the 
farm, Could not each farmer sell two 
scrubs, or more if necessary, and buy 
one purebred sow, cow, or other farm 
animal? 


No farmer could afford to buy enough 
purebred stock at one time to supply his 
farm, but all kinds of livestock increase 
rapidly and a few head will soon become 
quite a herd if ‘handled rightly. To the 
man who farms with livestock, but has 
no purebred stock on his farm, we sug- 
gest that he give the question a fair trial 
and find out for himself if purebreds 
will pay. If they do, then sell off the 
scrubs as you find a market for them 
and farm as a livestock farmer should, 
not as an innkeeper for scrub stock. 


L. H. TAPSCOTT. 





Stores Second Crop Potatoes 


HE best way we have found to get 

a good profit from Irish potatoes, 
is storing the second crop grown here 
in the fall in a good cellar, and selling 
out for seed for spring planting. They 
bring a better price than at any other 
time and cost nothing for the keeping, 
as this crop is not so apt to rot. The 
summer grown crop is better sold as 
soon as they can possibly be har- 
vested, through the codperative mar- 
keting association, as the early crop 
does not keep so well, and prices are 
about as good to sell as early as they 
can be marketed. 
MRS. E. A. STANFIELD. 
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i fob factory 


Other sizes equally low priced. 

Over 5,000 dealers carry these 

engines in stock and will save 
you money on freight. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers Chicage 








Southern Branches 
New Orleans 


facksonville Atlanta Dallas 

















| | Free Booklets on 
® | Farm Sanitation 


telling how to prevent diseases common 
to livestock and Itry and describing 


4 in de the use of 
_ (STANDARDIZED) 
@ | Parasiticide and Disinfectant 
No. 151. Farm Sanitation. 
No. 160. Hog Diseases. 
No. 163. Care of Poultry. 
No. 185. How to Build a Hog Wallow. 


Kreso Dip No. 1 in original packages Is 
~ sold at all drug stores. 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Compan 
DETROIT, MICH. Med 
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IT HELPS 


“In time of trial,” orated the preacher, 
“what brings the greatest comfort?” 


“An acquittal,” responded a person who 
should never had been admitted.—American 
Legion Weekly. 


TOUGH ON DUCKS 


Bill said: “My misses made some puddin’ 
one day that we couldn’t eat, so she gave it 
to the ducks. A few minutes later our Jim- 
my came in and said, ‘Ma, yer ducks have 
sunk.’” 


EXPLANATION NEEDLESS 


Mrs. Askitt: “Did you say anything to 
your husband when he came in so late last 
night?” 

Mrs. Tellit: “Why should I? He knew 
why I hit him.”—American Legion Weekly. 


PLAYING SAFE ° 
“George,” she said, “would you love me 
just as much if father lost all his money?” 
“He hasn’t, has he?” inquired George, ex- 
citedly. 
“Of course not,” she answered. 
“Of course I would,” George responded. 


A TRUSTING WIFE 

“Does your husband play cards for money?” 
“No,” replied Mrs. Torkins thoughtfully; 
“J don’t think Harry plays for money, but 
all the people who play with him do.”—Ev- 
erybody’s Magazine. 


A SPLIT SENTENCE 


The judge looked sternly at the prisoner. 
“It is very evident that you are a plain, 
no-account and shiftless person, Kaspar, 
and for this I am going to send you away for 
a year at hard labor.” 


“Please, Judge,” interrupted Mrs. Kaspar 
from the rear of the court-room, “will yo’ 
Honnah jes’ split dat sentence? Don’t send 


him away from’ home, but jes’ let dat hard 
labor stand.’’—Everybody’s Magazine. 


HE’D RATHER RETREAT WITHOUT 


A HORSE 
The army officer was seeking recruits for a 
colored cavalry regiment, and had his eye on 
one particularly fine specimen. 
“Rastus,” he pleaded, “don’t you want to 


join Uncle Sam’s cavalry?” 

“No sah,” the prospect replied emphatically. 
“When de bugle soun’s for retreat, Ah doan’ 
wan’t to be encombered by no horse.””—Ev- 
erybody’s Magazine. 


ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S 
CONUNDRUMS 


WHY ought Adam to have been perfectly 
satisfied with his wife? Because she was 


especially cut out for him. 

2. What did Queen Elizabeth take her pills 
in? In cider. (Inside her). 

3. What sea would a man like most to be 


Adriatic (A dry attic). 
When 


in on a wet day? 


4. When is sugar like a pig’s tooth? 
it’s in a hogshead. 





| HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


——By J. P. Alley 











(Copyright 1923 by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 





KUNL BoB, HE INJOY Cussin'| 
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ANCTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
You goes t’ a picnic en gits full o’ 





The most valuable qualities you can get in a farm tractor are 
dependable efficiency and durability. 
features contribute to these important qualities. 


One of these is the Case Frame—one piece of special iron, strong, 
rigid, and practically indestructible. With this special construc- 
tion these important advantages are gained: 


1. 


2. 


8. 


4. 
5. 


J. I. CASE THRES 


The center of gravity of the tractor is low, yet the machine has 
This is a big advantage in side hill work, 
reducing slippage and possibility of upsetting. 

All gears, shafts and bearings are held in perfect and permanent 
This rigidity and accuracy are highly important in 


plenty of clearance. 


alignment. 


securing durability and efficiency. 
lieved of the strains and stresses set up by less rigid construction, 

and friction losses are reduced to the minimum. 

In case of replacement, the new part falls automatically into per- 

fect alignment because this frame cannot change in shape, nor 

can the bearing housings wear. 

This construction makes a compact and convenient tractor; easy 

to handle on rough or hilly ground, and in close quarters. 

With this frame the weight is distributed so as to secure the great- 

est possible pull at the drawbar. 

The frame is good evidence of the extreme care used in the de- 
sign and construction of every feature in a Case tractor. Write 
for an interesting booklet “Better Farming with Better Tractors.” 


HING MACHINE COMPANY 


Established 1842) 
Racine 


Dept. G21 
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Many exclusive Case 


The working parts are re- 


Wisconsin 











and Now— 
a salt that is Quick 


dissolving! 


Results prove the difference between 
Colonial Special Farmers Salt and 
the other two kinds of salt. . 

Colonial Special Farmers Salt is a soft por- 
ous flake—quick to dissolve—and even in 
penetration. It is always packed ina branded 
70-pound bag—the linenized material makes 


salt. 


fine toweling. Does not lump like ordinary 


Send for *‘Meat Curing and Butter Making 
onthe Farm,” avaluable booklet of information. 


THE COLONIAL SALT COMPANY 


Chicago, Ill. 
Boston, Mass. 


AKRON, OHIO 


Buffalo, N. ¥. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


COLONIAL 





Special Farmers 





SALT 


Colonial Spectal Farmers Salt beats Block Salt 

for cattle feeding. Itis pure, evaporated Salt— 
never Causes sore tongues or sore mouths— 
Glways insures animals getting enough. 
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chicken en lemonade on de inside, en full 








o’ ticks en chiggers on de outside! 
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Users, Then we 


Always say, ‘I saw your adi 
gressive Farmer,” 


it in The Pro- 


when you write one of our adver- 
equare 


guarantee you a 


deal. 


























Ants in the Sugar 


and running over the house! Kill them. 
Sprinkle or spray BEE BRAND IN- 
SECT POWDER in nooks and crevices 
and along the edge of the floors, Non- 
poisonous, Harmless to mankind and 
animals — sure death to insects. Ask for 
tree Poultry Lice Circular. 

Sihting-top cans—35c., 70c. and $1.25. 
Large Pump Gun—75c. Atall dealers 
on direct. 


Bee Brand 
Insect Powder 


1S¢ —35¢—70¢ 
Ask your Druggist or Grocer 



















FRANKLIN INSTITUTE,, 

Dost. A256, Rochester, W. ¥.. 
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$138 to $192 > , Railway Postal Clerk Ex- 
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Travel — See 5 
the Country examinations; (3) list of Government 
MEN—BOYS O jobs now obtainable. 
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you can trust 


Genuine Red Devil is the 
lye you can trust for quick 
sure results. It is econom- 
ical because of its concen- 
trated strength. Don’t be 
put off with cheap, wasteful 
brands. Ask your grocer 
for the can with the smil- 
ing red devil on the label. 


- Write for Free Bookle’ 
Wm. Schield Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Me. 


[RED HAUIA AGS 
mitcos MOLASSES 


Unexcelled for stock feed and boll 50 
weevil mixtures. Guaranteed ers 6... 
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imported Cuban molasses. 
check or money order today. 
Carlot Users, Write for 


Special Prices. Seed 


Mobile Imp't’g. & Trading Co., Mobile, Ala. 
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Business College 


“WHEELER, STUDENTS 
Get Tue Besr Posir 


Call orWrite For Fi 


PUREBRED POULTRY 


LEGHORNS Bet ts: 
4,000 White Leghorn Pullets ) 


At $1 Each. 
Also Pullets, Cockerels and Mature Stock in any 
of our seven breeds. All high quality stock at low 
trices. Exce -—y — in our Trios and Breed. 
ing Pons of . Just what you need 
to improve your foundation stock. 
Write for Circular and Price List. 


10NS” 


























Riverside Poultry Farm, R-11B, Knoxville, Tenn. 
(Member International Baby Chick Association) 


| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 


CH IcKS Barred Rocks, Rhode 

Island Reds, White 

Rocks and White Wyandottes, $10 per 100. 

White and 7 deqhorns, | $8 per 100. 

ted, 8c. ected flock, mated for high 
production, Kentucky” HATCHERY 

332 W. 4th, Lexington, Ky. 


QUALITY Chick Price Cut 


White, Brown, Buff Leghorn, 10c. Barred Rocks, Lic. 
White Kocks, Reds, White Wyandottes Buff Orping- 4 
tons, 1l2c, AneoEted., Se Amora d large breeds, 10c. 


alog Fre 
MISSOURI POULTRY. ‘FARMS. COLUMBIA, MO. 


Chicks— Low Cut Prices —Chicks 


Finest Tested Record Layers. Live delivery guaranteed, 
16th season. White and Brown Leghorns, 100, $10. 
Reds, Kocks, Minorcas, Anconas, 100, $12. Order 
now frem advertisement. Reference: two banks. 

SEAGLE POULTRY FARM, Morristown, Tenn. 


IT PAYS TO READ 
ADVERTISEMENTS! 


ADVERTISEMENTS are not only news, 
but good, timely and helpful news. 
They tell us of the best place to buy, 
and give up-to-the minute information of 
the great w of business. 
They tell us all about the great im- 
nis? yugmaea that are being made in the 
































“By mating them we learn of the new- 
est ea best labor-saving inventions, the 
most successful farm implements and ma- 
chinery. 

The information contained in them is 
such that one cannot afford to pass them 
by; they tell of comforts of which our 
fathers never dreamed. 

And finally, they are educative, and 
save us money. Therefore those who do 
mot read advertisements are losing both 
money and information. 

Read the advertisements and re-read 
them. 











It will pay handsomely 
“SN 





SoutheasternFortnightly Crop 
eview 


NDITIONS favorable for farm 

work in the northern half of the 
region and damage to crops by excessive 
rains in the southern part are features 
mentioned by the Federal statisticians in 
the Southeastern states in report re- 
leased today. Details of the report by 
crops follow. 


Corn.—The condition of the corn crop 
is very unfavorable, taking the region as 
a whole. As to the result of excessive 
rains, low yield of inferior quality is the 
prospect in Florida. The condition in 
Georgia is somewhat spotted, too much 
rain being the general complaint in most 
sections; the plant is small and off color 
in the northern half of the state, some 
fields being neglected, while cotton re- 
ceived cultivation at the expense of corn. 
Early corn is poor in South Carolina, 
with later plantings grading up to fair. 


A considerable amount of the corn 
acreage is not yet planted in Tennessee, 
with many fields that were planted ear- 
lier being plowed up and replanted be- 
cause of rank growth of grass and 
weeds. The weather has been favorable 
during the past two weeks, however, and 
much progress has been made in planting 
and cleaning out the crop. In the south- 
ern part of North Carolina, the crop is 
clean and looking fine, although the plant 
it stunted and suffering from excessive 
drouth in the northern part of the state. 


Cotton.—Cotton condition is dropping 
in Georgia and Florida, due to excessive 
rains and heavy weevil infestation, 
Weather is good and plants healthy in 
Alabama, although weevils are numer- 
ous. While the plant is late and small 
in Tennessee, it is beginning to grow 
and looks healthy. Some weevils re- 
ported. While making fair growth in 
South Carolina, the stands are poor and 
the crop is about two weeks late. 

Cotton is generally good in North 
Carolina, plants having made wonderful 
growth and fruiting well. The effect of 
the weevil has been noticed in only a few 
border counties of that state. 

Wheat—The North Carolina wheat 
crop is reported as the best in years, 
with the harvesting season favorable for 
saving the grain. The Tennessee crop 
is also good, being better than last year, 
but below the 10-year average. The 
latest harvest ever known in that state 
is now completed. “The Georgia crop 
was fair to good, rain interfering with 
harvest in some sections. 


Tobacco.—Tobacco waries from excel- 
lent in Florida to only fair in North 
Carolina. Harvesting is well advanced 
in Florida, quality reported as excellent. 
The Georgia crop made excellent growth, 
as a rule, and the first barns cured indi- 
cate that the quality will be good. South 
Carolina tobacco is reported as only fair, 
but making progress, while North Caro- 
lina ~is suffering heavily from dry 
weather. The growth is small and stocky 
and the stands irregular in that state. 
Transplanting is practically over in Ten- 
the crop being later than usual. 
starting off well except in 


nessee, 
Plants are 


some fields that are grassy. 
Truck Crops and Fruit—It has been a 
short unprofitable season for all late 


rains being the 
and canta- 
rains in the 


and by 


Florida truck, excessive 
chief cause. Watermelons 
loupes were cut short by 
southern part of the region, 
drouth in North Carolina. 


There has been considerable complaint 
in Northern Georgia and Eastern Ten- 
nessee of damage to beans by Mexican 
bean beetle. 

Condition of the citrus trees continues 
good, although groves on lowlands are 
needing dry weather. 

Movement of the Georgia Hiley Belle 
peach crop has started under unfavor- 
able weather conditions; quality is re- 
ported as being good, however. Peaches 


Georgia-Alabama Farm News 


in the Sand Hill area of North Carolina 
will probably yield better than was ex- 
pected. 


Pastures and Livestock.—Condition of 
hay and pastures is very good indeed, 
except in the dry area of North Carolina. 
Although workstock show the strain of 
having been heavily worked, the condi- 
tion of livestock is generally good. 


Ex-service Men Get Good 
Agricultural Training 


OURTEEN hundred disabled ex-ser- 

vice men, in the states of Alabama, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi. are being 
trained in agriculture by the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau. The men are 
given preliminary training at some high 
school or agricultural college, under 
competent instructors, and are then 
placed on a farm and given a thorough 
course in placement training, under the 
supervision of the bureau's agricultural 
experts. The Bureau encourages the 
men to own their own farms, and of the 
722 agricultural trainees in Alabama, 77 
per cent either own or are in process of 
purchasing their own farms. 

In the Birmingham sub-district of the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau there 
are 134 men training in agricultural pur- 
suits as follows: General farming, 82; 
farm manager, 3; horticulture, 1; bee 
culture, 2; animal husbandry, 1; farm 
demonstrator, 1; livestock raising, -1; 
poultry husbandry, 22; truck farming 
and poultry raising combined, 20; or- 
chardist, 1. Of this number, 39 are in 
institutions and 95 are in project training 
on their own farms. 





When disabled ex-service men are in- 
ducted into training under the bureau, 
they are first given approximately 15 
months in school, either at Auburn, the 
state secondary agricultural schools, or 
other recognized state institutions having 
a standard course in agriculture. In 
such institutions they are taught the 
theoretical side of agriculture—soil an- 
alysis, fertilization, crop rotation, dairy- 
ing, stock breeding and feeding, farm 
engineering and carpentering, and farm 
accounting. 


An interesting concrete case of what 
this training has done for one trainee is 
that of W. G. Lovelady, who received 
his institutional agricultural training in 
the State Agricultural College of Ore- 
gon, and came to Alabama for place- 
ment training with the idea of locating 
in Alabama. Assisted by a bureau agri- 
cultural supervisor, he bought a small 
farm of 20 acres near a town in North- 
west Alabama. He now has an option 
on 40 adjoining acres which he will 
execute when his poultry flock will war- 
rant it. His budget was fixed as follows: 
Farm, $1,000; barn, $700; hog house, 
$150; fencing, $15; rent of mule, $20; 
poultry, $250; baby chicks, $400; living 
expenses, including groceries, clothes, 


and insurance, $180; fertilizer, $20; seed, 
$20: labor, $50. 
Mr. Lovelady ordered 1,000 baby 


chicks by mail in order to-get his farm 


started. He raised 989 of these. When 
they were 10 weeks old he sold 450 of 
them for $242. This money was used 
for buying feed, as this first year he 


could not raise all the feed needed. He 
kept the remaining 539 chicks which he 
wanted for layers. A program of work 
has been mapped out for him which in- 
cludes the building of a poultry house; 
the cultivating of 10 acres of corn, 10 
of oats, followed with peas, and 1 
acre of truck vegetables. He is keeping 
farm accounts showing all expenditures, 
and receipts on the farm so at the end of 
the year he will be able to determine 
gains or losses. He is subscribing to 
two poultry journals, The Progressive 
Farmer, and also reads the Government 


acres 


bulletins recommended for poultry rais- 
ers. 
The Bureau supplied Mr. Lovelady 


with the essential implements of the oc- 
cupation. He was furnished with a 


mower, one-horse wagon, self-dumping 
rake, seven-blade stalk cutter, a = 
harrow, a 400 capacity incubator, and ; 
coal brooder of 500 capacity, a sear 
pump, and a few ‘small tools and imple- 
ments such as forks, spade, saw, grind- 
stone and hammer. 


The bureau is proud of the fact that 
its records show the successful rehabili- 
tation “of many men along agricultural 
lines—men who have been trained in the 
best institutions in the land and who are 
now on their own little farms which the 
Veterans’ Bureau hopes will become the 
standard by which adjoining farmers 
gauge their success. H. B. MAY. 





Boll Weevil Pointers 


OT weather is not destructive to un- 
hatched boll weevils unless the 
weather is dry. Hot wet weather, in fact, 
is ideal for hatching out weevils. 
* * * 


To get the full benefit of hot, dry 
weather in boll weevil control, frequent 
cultivation is necessary. When a square 
containing the unhatched weevil falls on 
freshly plowed ground, the chances of it 
drying out and of the weevil being de- 
stroyed are greater than when the square 
falls on soil that has not been plowed 
lately. The reason is that the unplowed 
soil has more moisture at its surface and 
yields up to the fallen square more mois- 
ture than the more freshly plowed soil. 

a 

Plowing under cotton squares will keep 
them from drying out so quickly, which 
favors the development of the boll weevil. 
If square gathering is practiced, pick up 
the fallen squares ahead of the plow. 

oe 


Dow’t waste calcium arsenate, Locate 
the weevils by finding where infested 
squares are falling and apply the poison 
there. At first the infestation is spotted, 
usually appearing near the woods, hay 
stacks, stumps or other good winter quar 
ters for the weevil. Poison applied 
promptly to these infested spots will de- 
lay the time when poison need be applied 
to the whole field and thus. reduce the 
amount of poison that need be applied 
during the season. 

* * * 

Those who have undertaken to apply 
the Florida method outside of Florida 
ind regions of similar climatic conditions, 
should realize that they are running ahead 
of experimental evidence, and they would 
do well to be prepared to apply calcium 
arsenate should the weevil become a seri- 
ous menace at migrating time. In Flor- 
ida cotton is made by the time weevils 
migrate in August. Over most of the 
Cotton Belt cotton is far from being 
made at migrating time. Last year more 
damage was done after weevils migrated 
than before they migrated. 

~ ” * 

Many farmers are undertaking to “beat 
the boll weevil to it” by hastening the de- 
velopment of the crop with liberal fertili- 
zation and frequent cultivation. It has 
been done with success where weevils 
were not bad and it has been done 
with failure where weevils were bad 
The wise farmer will not rely solely on 
tultural methods for protection from the 
weevil, The fact that he has won by 
that method in the past is not proof that 
he will .win in. the future by the same 
methods. The degree of boll weevil in 
festation will determine the success or 
failure of those methods. The greatest 
failure the writer has ever seen in cotton 
yields has been where cultural methods 
alone were relied upon for boll weevil 


control, C. A. WHITTLE. 





ARMERS in Brooks County, Georgia, 

have an advantage over dwellers in 
some other portions of the state, in the 
good roads which are such help during 
hauling seasons, Although the road tax 
is low, Brooks keeps well abreast of the 
good roads movement as regards her 
main highways especfally.— Albert LI. 
Mason. 
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By J. H. WOOD 





Pre eserving Eggs 


Wo pr a little late, it is not too late 


eserve eggs tor nex winter Ss 





MR. WOOD stock and prices w 


be better. While there is no substitute 


for a strictly fresh egg, preserved eggs 
re very good, if not kept more than 
eight months, It is not advisable to 


‘ 


preserve large quantities of eggs expect- 
ing to market them commercially next 
fall unless a market is found in ad 


vance, 


The waterglass method is one of the 
easiest and most satisfactory methods 
of preserving eggs in this section. 
One quart will be sufficient to pre- 
serve 15 dozen eggs. <A _ stone crock 
or glass container is_ best. A five 

llon crock will hold 15 cozen « s 
Container hole re 30 « 

€ 1iot \ ible 

fethod —Boil coo] , f 
V I 3) ( y ( 2g 7e- 
el ed. \ ) 
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( ‘ c 
night Lhis t method wil m 
convenient where onl) 1 few eggs are 
obtained ch day 

iN ote.—it is umpera that ergs be 
fresh when placed i olution. It is 
Iso necessary that water be well cooled 


Waterglass 


gam a 1 +: 
betore eggs are placed in 


i 
should be used only once. 


Blackhead in Turkeys 


HIS infectious disease is quite com- 

mon in many sections of the South, 
and has proved disastrous in many locali- 
ties. Young turkeys are especially sus- 
ceptible, although matured birds may be 
infected. The greatest losses occur dur- 
ing first two or three months. 

Symptoms. — Affected 
droopy, sleepy, and continue to lose 
vigor. The appetite becomes poor, 
feathers become ruffled, and wings 
droop. The droppings are soft and yel- 
low or brown. During later stages, 
head becomes dark or black, due to poor 
blood circulation. 


poults are 


Treatment.—One-third teaspoonful of 
crushed crude catechu to each gallon of 
drinking water will be found beneficial 
in preventing blackhead. This treatment 
should be used first three months. 
Houses and runs should be kept clean 
and sanitary. If possible, move houses 
to new ground frequently. Poults 
should not be allowed to become wet or 
chilled. The following treatment has 
given very good results in California: 
unit of 20 turkeys, give two 
teaspoonfuls of powdered ipecac in the 
mash, twice a week from the time the 
birds are two weeks old until three 
months of age. 

For sick birds, give five drops of tinc- 
ture of ipecac three times daily. 





To each 
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Farmers 


Breeders’ Cards 


(6 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Rate Per Word for Different Editions: 


Exchange 
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BABY CHICKS oe. Bs in Alabama for the Metroy 
TT - — Insurance ( ah, the largest insurai < 
Chicks—f Catalog a rticulars free. the world, we are prepared tu make loans ot 
delivery. ¢ Hatchery sor, Mo farms from $1,000 to $100.0 ), interest ra 
per cent up; terms, 5, 7 al 10 years. Prompt in- 
GEESE spections; no inspection « S4 Write or phone Particu- 
Pure African Geese—l trio, $14; 1 ir, $10; 5 half- lars on request. Jemison & Company, Ine., North 
grown goslings, $12; F. oO. B. i he rtsdale, Ala, 2lst St., Birmingham, Ala. We have eae experi- 
M. Tozer. enced men doing exclusive farm land inspecting. 
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POTATO—TOM ATO—CABBAGE— ~COLLARD 

















Cabbage, Collards, Tomatoes 1,000, $1.2 25. 
Oakdale Farm, Birmingham, Ala 

Improve Porto Rico Potato Plants—90c per 1,000; 
5,000 up, 7 Brannen Bros., Baxley, Ga, 





F Ti ed Plants—90e 
Baxley, Ga, 


Genuine 


Improved | Po rto Rico Potato 
per 1,000; 5,000 up Te 4 A. Brannen, 








Millions Strong ¢ abbage. mato and Collard Plants 








Mailed, puto, 250, 500, 75c. Plant Farm, 
Ulah, N 

Cabbage, Collard and Tomato Plants—Leading va- 
rieties. 2 5 7 1,000 


250 postpaid, 50c; 500 postpaid, 75c; 1,( 

expressed, $1 Walter Parks, Pisgah, N. C. 
Summer Cabbage and Tomato Plants—Of best varie- 
ties, now ready Postpaid 500, $1; charges collect, 














1,000 $1 us} Tho ymasville Plant Co., Thon sville, a a. 
~~ Cabb age Tomato and co ollard Plants—Leading vs Arie- 
ties. 250 postpaid, 50c¢ 500 post] aid, »; by express, 
$1 1,000; 10.000 for 50. Strong, hardy, plants, 
re to please RO. Parks, Ula, N J 
PECANS 
For rof Pleasure, Shade, Beauty and Delicious 
N i Pecar frees—A wanted. I 
























Nurse p word, Ga. 
NURSERY STOCK 

Ext Choice up, Early Bearing, Budded and 
Grafts Pr r Shell Pecan Trees for Sa I est 
I in nursery in world ivery tree guara Cata- 

g and orice list free. Bass Pecan Company, Lum- 
t Mics 

It Will P You to Write for A ty r Prices ar 
68-Page ( taloae All kinds of fr tre t Ss, 
shrubs supply June hem ied peaches and 
one-year in small or large lots, by parcel 
post, ex] ht, or carloac ts. Tennessee Nur- 
sery Co 8, Cleveland, Tenn 


CLOVER 

New Crop Crimson Clover Seed—No onions, no John- 

son grass. bushel, F. O. B. Winchester, Tenn, 
Franklin County Creamery Association. 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


ae Annas 
$206 Pays School ‘Saher for Year at Piedmont - 
See advertisement, another page. William Burns, 
Lawndale, Cc 
35 Week—Men 15 Up—Become Automobi Experts 
Earn while learning. Write. Franklin Institute, Dept. 
A-417, Rochester, N. Y 
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Seed Cun y Atlanta 1 
HONEY 
H Nice Extracted Honey—$1.80 per gallon, 
I reel post Alfred Dickinson, Bonita Springs, 
Flor 4 
PATENTS 
Patents—-Write t Ss 2 2 ! (a South Caro- 
liniar Registe i Pa Law 8 MeGill Bldg., 
V " PD. 6 i ’ t + 
SYRUP 
K Can uy > ‘ix or ull n cans 
J I Griffit I i Ga 
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| PUREBRED LIVESTOCK | 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


| DUROC-JERSEYS — 500 Head 
| 











in Herd on an Exclusive Hog. Farm. 


Imn 1} ment 





SERVICE 


BRED and OPEN ( 


: | OILts, 
BOARS, and PI t sexes 








AYRSHIRLS 





n-ngenetvingirinoennrge 
Ideal for the CAUSE 
LONGEVITY PRODES NVENESS 
AYRSHIRES are purebred but 

What is not given them, they ill rustle . 
cold, insects, poor pastureage, they make the best 
of. They pay in the milk pail for comfort, but 






they do more with little of it than any other 
breed. So AYRSHIRES are the most econom- 
ical cow in the world. Their special fitness 
for the South has been proven Ask the following 


members of the Southern Ayrshire Association: 


ATER OAK PLANTATION, Tallahassee, Fla. 
HIGHLAND OAKS FARM, Plerce. Fla 
BOSTON-FLORIDA FARMS, Tallahassee, Fla. 
PINEHURST FARM, Pinehurst, N. C. 











JERSEYS 











Government Jobs —$117 
Franklin Insti 


You Are Wanted—wU. S. 
month, Steady. Vacancies constantly. 
tute, Dept. A- 139, Rochester, | 4 


_HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


“Persistency Produces Best Results—Do not miss an 
issue _in The Progressive Farmer 

w ap ted—Man to Run Well Equipped Dairy Farm— 
Fift-fifty plan. Tools, teams, machinery on place; 30 
cows, Sam Jett, Newbern, Ala. 










































Wanted—Position as Manager of Poultry Farm 
Competent, hustler. Salary reasonable. References 
exchanged W. C. Cooper, Empire, Ala. 

All Men, Women, Boys, Girls to 
Accept. Governme Positions—$ t 
stationary write Mr. Ozment, 
immediately 

Earn $110 to $250 Monthiy—Exy« I, as Ra 
way Traffic Inspector — Positior ranteed after tl 
months’ spare tit tudy or money refunded “A Excellent 
opportunities. Write for Free Booklet 'G- Stand. 
Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 

AGENTS 
Hour—Sell Mer a 
i 1 il in Iten- 
tte Mfg. Ce D 
2 Daily Easy Ladi s 
r In silk and k 
Latest tic Going You 
show sample furnish; take ordet ve deliver 

liect. Y vay daily Mac-O-Chee F Comy y, 

Form 1187 einnati, Ooh 
SALESMEN 

Fruit Tree Salesmen — Profit able. pleasan y 
work. Good side line for farmers, teachers an thers 
Permanent job for good workers Write today for 


terms. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


| Reg. JERSEY BULLS for Sale 


Island and American breeding. 
Register of Merit Dams. 
WRITE FOR PRICES AND DESCRIPTION, 
University of Tennessee, 


DAIRY DEPARTMENT, 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE. 














SHORTHORNS 


” ~ Accredited Herd. 


SHORTHORNS for Sale (Registered. 


Carload ot SCOTCH Cows—Princess Royals, Marr 
R Lady Rosemarys, etc. 





many sired 


Cartond of H rs 
af i, Villager and 


by Villager’s Star, a 
Glenview Gloster. 
Carload of Cows—Of good milking families. Many 

“ows have calves at foot and bred to Meadow- 
brook Rosewood, my herd bull. 
Come and See These C 


attle—They are priced to 
sell Wire or . 


ROLAND W. JONES, 





GRENADA, MISS. 








Buy Advertised 
Products! 


—They are not only better than Non- 


cheaper. 








Advertised Products but they are often | 


























When You See This Sign 
It Signifies— 


That each Buick dealer is required to meet 
definite qualifications before he is permitted 
to hang before his door the Buick Authorized 


Service sign. 








1. He must employ trained Buick mechanics. 


2. His garage must have modern equipment 
that makes possible the most exact work- 
manship in shortest possible time. 


. He must carry a complete stock of Buick 
genuine parts based on the number of Buick 
cars in his community. 











. His policy must be in full agreement with 
the uniform Buick service policy of courtesy 
and fair dealing with the public. 








To safeguard Buick owners and to assure 
them continuance of the dependable, satis- 
factory performance typical of all Buick cars, 
Authorized Buick Service Stations cover the 
whole country from coast to coast. 





BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Branches in All Principal 


Pioneer Builders of . 
Cities—Dealers Everywhere 


Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


(ist EO 
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better automobiles are built, Buick will err them 
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